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To Our Readers cal 


As announced last month, with this issue THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ceases to appear asa 
monthly review. Henceforward it will appear under , ®° 
a new editorship to be announced later, and in } ™ 


quarterly form. ab 


Subscriptions will be adjusted accordingly. 





Phantasmagoria and Social Realism 


46 Faustroll Court 


Colin MacInnes 


district unspecified, but with an AMBassador telephone 

number) are Flook and Rufus, heroes of the strip 
cartoon that has appeared in the Daily Mail since 1949. I doubt 
if there can be many who, by now, are unaware of this strange 
pair: but just in case, Rufus is a sage, wide-eyed, friendly boy 
of ten or so; and Flook, his companion, is a clear-eyed, sharp- 
eared, snouted personage whose shape vaguely suggests a cross 
between a koala bear and a pigmy hippopotamus; and whose 
chief peculiarity it is that he can transform himself, in case of 
dire need (and not without considerable effort), into anything 
he wants to. 

Surrounding this central pair is a host of characters — all 
human or normal animal - who have become delightfully 
familiar to Flook and Rufus addicts. But what is particular 
about the cartoon is that, almost certainly, these Flook fans 
belong to very different social groups and categories. For the 
cartoon really exists on four separate, though united, levels — 
on all of which it is quite lucid and coherent. It can be read 
simply as a ‘boy and animal’ contemporary fairy-tale, entirely 
acceptable to children. It can be understood by adults who will 
better realize into what extraordinary social surroundings the 
two heroes penetrate, without such readers necessarily grasping 
all the ironic implications of the cartoon’s commentary on these 
very various worlds. To those more aware of what the draughts- 
man and the caption writer of the cartoon are up to, it will 
appear as one of the most acutely devastating social satires on 
English life that can be found in any artistic medium whatever. 
On a fourth and final level of understanding, there are private 
quips and personal references so esoteric that some of them can 
be grasped, possibly, only by the creators of the cartoon them- 
selves. 

These are “Trog’, or Wally Fawkes the artist and, since 1956, 
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his caption writer George Melly. While Wally Fawkes is the 
chief begetter of the Flook saga, and has drawn it continuously 
for close on twelve years, six caption writers have in turn 
collaborated with him: sometimes billed as such (as was the 
case of Sir Co,. pton Mackenzie), sometimes performing anony- 
mously as George Melly does at present. Opinions differ among 
connoisseurs as to which of these collaborations has been the 
most fruitful: my own view being that the present Fawkes- 
Melly combination has produced outstandingly the best 
cartoons — not only in the brilliance of the caption writing and 
story lines themselves, but also in the heights to which Wally 
Fawkes has himself attained as a draughtsman in this series. 

But before I praise the achievements of this cartoon, I must 
don the dour garment of the ‘art critic’ and point out one 
limitation to Wally Fawkes’s art — and then as swiftly point out 
that this ‘limitation’, if it exists, is one that in no way hinders 
his precise purpose in the cartoon. It is not, in my view, by 
any pure beauty of form and line that Wally Fawkes, as a 
draughtsman, is so outstanding. Considered as drawings 
(irrespectively — if somewhat absurdly — of their specific ob- 
ject), they lack the absolute draughtsman’s grasp of shape, the 
excitement of life re-created directly by line itself: the style, 
however accomplished, is decorative and descriptive: drawn 
‘on the surface’ only. And yet is it Wally Fawkes’s formidably 
acute visual observation of actual fact, his tender-ironic linear 
commentary on whatever he is describing, and his gifts of wit, 
fantasy, psychological penetration and perpetually rich in- 
vention, that make his style so entirely right for evoking the 
world of imaginative reality in which Flook and Rufus have 
their being. 


* * *” 


What will most strike admirers of the cartoon is probably the 
extraordinary accuracy of the two artists’ observation of the 
contemporary social scene, and yet the remarkable variety of 
entirely different social worlds from which the characters 
surrounding their two heroes have been drawn. ‘Apart from’ 
inborn talent (which is, of course, the chief factor), both Wally 
Fawkes and George Melly may have been greatly assisted in 
their social versatility both by the facts of their personal back- 
grounds, and of the second profession to which they both belong. 
Wally Fawkes is a Canadian and thus, from the outset, has the 
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advantage of observing English life with the dually rich vision 
of a thoroughly inside outsider. As a musician, he was one of 
the pioneers of the English jazz revival: he played clarinet with 
George Webb from 1944, with Humphrey Lyttelton from 
1948-56 (Lyttelton was his caption writer for some of these 
years), and has since launched his own group of Wally Fawkes 
and his Troglodytes. George Melly is from a theatrical family in 
Liverpool, he worked initially in what was in the late 1940s 
London’s finest art gallery, and since 1949 he has been blues 
singer with the Mick Mulligan band. Now: a difficulty for any 
artist wishing to investigate the social world of his own day, is 
how to penetrate ‘organically’ into as great a variety of these 
worlds as may be possible. But a jazz musician, by the very 
imperatives of his profession, is obliged — as no one else quite 
is - to do precisely this: to perform all over the country, and 
among every conceivable kind of contemporary social grouping. 
To Wally Fawkes and George Melly their job has been a 
glorious open sesame: and they have certainly not missed a 
trick with which this happy professional hazard has presented 
them. : 

In the early days of the cartoon, it was called Rufus: it is 
now called Flook. This reversal of heroic roles has no doubt 
come about because the cartoon was originally conceived as a 
‘boy and pet’ fable (of, as it were, Dick Whittington and his 
Cat); whereas the ‘pet’, Flook, so soon established his mastery 
over his youthful ‘master’, that to-day it is young Rufus who 
seems much more the pet of the two. And small wonder! 
Flook, as has been said, is not only extremely striking in his 
appearance and endued with magic gifts, but he is in his own 
right a very formidable personality indeed. To begin with, as 
his airy references to his ‘prehistoric youth’ bear witness, he is 
several thousand years older than his human companion. In 
character, he is precise, even a little pedantic, prodigiously 
erudite, occasionally something of a prig — but immensely 
attractive because of his chief virtue of being totally unsur- 
prised by anyone, or by anything whatever they may do. 
Flook has decided opinions on the world, but he accepts it 
without question: or, at all events, never ‘judges’ his weaker 
human brethren in the least degree. He is the great realist. 
Rufus, in extreme contrast, is a vulnerable person: sometimes 
life is too much for him, he gets bored and tired and even cries, 
and he has then to remind the inexorable Flook (with pathos, 
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but without sentimentality) that he is only, after all, a little boy. 
(When one considers the exhausting society into which fate - 
or Flook — sometimes lead him, the poor lad’s fatigue is highly 
understandable.) Rufus is true innocence — an infant Candide; 
and if he is Dick Whittington, then Flook is a Cat of the master- 
ful order of Puss in Boots. Yet this pair are extremely fond of 
each other — indeed, their unaffected and unshakable devotion, 
rarely insisted on directly yet always very evident indeed, is one 
of the many attractive factors of a cartoon that might, in some 
ways, appear to be ‘hard-boiled’ and ‘cynical’. 

What, in fact, soon dawns on an attentive reader of the 
cartoon, is that its creators have succeeded in the extraordinary 
feat of devising (and in the most unlikely of media!) an entirely 
valid and convincing fable for our times. For although the 
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worlds into which they plunge their heroes are often bizarre - | 


even corrupt — in the extreme, the attitude of artist and caption 
writer both to their heroes and to the different fragments of 
modern English life that they explore, is essentially a moral one. 
Rufus and Flook may be bruised and battered by the worlds 
they enter, they may encounter every kind of plausible (and 
usually, one must allow, engaging) villain: though some of 
these bad human eggs, like Moses Maggot — one of the earliest 
characters in the cartoon, and still pursuing his evil ways at the 
time of writing — are so almost frantically ‘villanous’ that they 
constitute a sort of ironical commentary on villainy itself. The 
heroes’ adventures may usually end with the reward of more 
kicks than ha’pence from the extremely unworthy fellow 
creatures whom they try to help. But no matter: virtue triumphs: 


— 


— 


and as they totter back to the flat at 46 Faustroll Court (5 | 


guineas a week, by the way), they are totally undismayed; and 
ready to confront (as eager Daily Mail readers will very soon 
demand they should do) some fresh and appalling sally into 
the contemporary English scene. 


* * * 


Before writing this piece, I re-examined the saga as it unfolds 
in the Daily Mail during the past two years: and was struck, 
first, by the entire freshness and compulsiveness of drawings I 
had looked at day by day so long ago; and next, by the extreme 
difficulty of conveying, to anyone unfortunate enough not to 
know the cartoon intimately, what its particular flavour is. 
For when one glances back over the cartoons like this, en bloc, 


f 
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one may realize what one did not when one saw them daily: 
the remarkable complexity of the ‘plot’ of each succeeding 
episode; and the astonishing skill and economy with which 
artist and caption writer have revealed all this while sustaining 
the reader’s interest in cartoons limited to three or four sep- 
arate images, in each of which physical space severely limits 
the number of words that the captions — actually included in 
the drawings -- may contain. 

To summarize some of the chief themes of each series (usually 
lasting for two months or so) during this period: 


Toil and Trouble 


Flook (for reasons I shall not even attempt to explain) is 
appointed Warden of the Scratcham Youth Club. Needless to 
say, the ‘youth’ in question are ferocious Teddy boys, who 
welcome their new Warden with knives. While saving a 
runaway horse, Flook and Rufus are surprised to hear it 
speaking to them: and even more so, when the animal trans- 
forms itself into none other than Douglas Bodger (an old 
favourite in the saga — an amiable London rough with a heart 
of lead) who, he reveals to them, has been bewitched by his 
own ‘skin and blister’ (or sister) — Lucretia Bodger, the Trans- 
pontine witch. (There have always been witches in the Bodger 
family on the distaff side, it seems.) The (dis-) honest Bodger is 
much vexed because the malevolent Lucretia has ‘taken over 
me mob’ of terrorized Teds - whom the witch now summons 
to a midnight Sabbat on Scratcham Common: where we also 
meet her sinister familiar, Gobstopper the cat, who — appro- 
priately — makes noises like an owl, dog, or cow, instead of the 
more habitual and reassuring ‘miaouw’. 

A battle of wits now develops between Lucretia, armed with 
her black arts, and Flook, who is a master of (among so many 
things) the contrary and benevolent arts of white magic. 
When Bodger tries to shoot his sister’s feline familiar (first 
preparing, by Flook’s counsel, the indispensable silver bullet 
made out of melted-down — and stolen? — spoons), the crafty 
witch complains to the Dumb Chum’s League, and takes her 
enemies to court (first cunningly disguising herself as an 
‘innocent’ little girl); but Flook is undismayed, since he 
foresees that Lucretia cannot swear on the Book to tell the 
truth (‘that is,’ he says, ‘if she’s a conscientious witch’). 
Lucretia retaliates by making a ‘Flook’ doll, dipping it in 
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‘Ell’s broth’ (ingredients too gruesome to repeat) at an adja- 
cent launderette, and inflicting tortures on Flook through this 
diabolical medium. The duel of sorcery now involves Flook’s 
recovering the doll, while always remaining inside a pro- 
tective, witch-proof magic circle: which he contrives to do by 
borrowing a hula hoop from a sub-teenager called Gloria, 
and by escaping eventually from the Transpontine she- 
Bodger on the Inner Circle railway. Once freed from Lucretia’s 
dire influence, the Teds rally to the Club, and express an earnest 
desire to mend their ways and take up ‘etchin’, dry-point and 
pottery’ — one stage-struck delinquent even ‘fancies a bash at 
Beckett’. 

Of course, what my regrettably clumsy summary fails 
entirely to convey is the superb blending of phantasmagoria 
and absolute bang-on contemporary social realism: beauti- 
fully fused in drawings, story-line and captions. If anyone wants 
to know what Teddy boys really look like (or did, for we are in 
early 1958), and the grimly poetic urban London scene, they 
should turn up this cartoon. My account — however much it 
mutilates — may also convey another Fawkes-Melly triumph 
which is to manage, at one and the same time, to make the 
story and characters seem entirely naturalistic and yet, in the 
most subtle and engaging way, to provide their own comic- 
ironic commentary — both visual and verbal — on what they are 
demonstrating in realistic terms. They are not, in fact — as it 
might at first seem — ‘cynical’ at all: they are pure satirists, 
operating at once on the planes of accurate description, witty 
and acute analysis, and then lifting the whole thing onto a level 
of poetic irony. 


In the Rough 


No ‘magic’ in this one: except for Flook’s occasional pro- 
clivity for turning himself — or parts of himself - into various 
useful objects: but everyone, in the cartoons, always takes this 
so much for granted (as they do, indeed, Flook himself — let 
alone young Rufus being present in the most unsuitable places 
for a little boy) that we can hardly regard Flook’s peculiar gift 
as magical any longer. (Indeed, it has almost ceased to be so 
for another reason. In the cartoons of ten years ago — which 
seemed to be directed much more exclusively at a child reader- 
ship — Flook’s auto-transformations were an essential feature; 
but now, so great are Flook’s natural gifts anyway — not to 
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mention the ingenuity of his creators in rescuing him from the 
dangers they project him into — that his ‘turning himself into 
something’ has become almost an accessory accomplishment 
that he uses sometimes just to show us he still can do, if he 
wants to). 

The drama, then, at the Cringehaven Golf Club, concerns 
the election of a new Captain: and since Major Divot is an 
Empire Loyalist-type reactionary, and his rival, Henry Fair- 
way, a sort of Bow Group Tory modernist, the political-social 
satire in fact has implications extending well outside the 
boundaries of Cringehaven. We also re-meet in this series 
another favourite character of the saga, Mr Muckybrass from 
Sludgeham: who personifies North Country virtues (we may 
remember one of the cartoon artists hails from Liverpool!) and 
also, as frankly disclosed, some North Country limitations. 
Mr Muckybrass reveals himself as the deus ex machina of this 
story when he threatens, at the height of the struggle for the 
Captaincy, to take over the Club by making a ‘compulsory 
purchase for building a new town t’ take t’ overflow from t’ 
new towns’. Neither protagonist comes very well out of the 
battle, and each thoroughly deserves Flook’s apt stricture on 
him — in words characteristically tart and resignedly cen- 
sorious. Of the reactionary Divot, Flook says: ‘A typical 
mixture of ferocity and pathos.’ And of the liberal Tory 
Fairway: ‘Fantastic moral collapse .. .’ 


Swat that Spy 


When I tell the reader that this principally concerns a secret 
service agent called John Bind, and that Bind replies to Flook’s 
offer of some breakfast with the words 


Not unless you’ve got a rainbow trout baked in newspaper, 
one and a half cups of Earl Grey tea, a slice of whole-meal 
toast, all served on pale grey china. ... 


I need say no more on whom, or what, all this may be a satire. 
Except to mention that the sabre-toothed watchdogs at the 
Raymond Chandler-like ‘hospital’ that figures in the plot are 
called Pierrepoint and Sade. 


Space to Let 


This is a triple satire — on racialism, on ‘space travel’ and, 
as ever, on contemporary England. Rufus and Flook, threatened 
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with eviction from Faustroll Court, look for new lodgings in 
Rotting Vale: where they encounter a cross-section of London’s 
most unwelcoming (and not uncharacteristic) landladies, and 
also squalid stalwarts of the League of Insular Morons and 
their moustached fiihrer, Ethelred Clotte. Escaping from these, 
they are befriended by Professor Thump-Cosmos (of the Society 
for the Pestering of Other Planets) who projects them, in his 
home-made rocket, into Outer Space. They land. . . in fact in 






London, England: but so peculiar (yet so typical!) is the , 


behaviour of the natives, that they quite justifiably imagine 
themselves to be on Mars. Among these hostile Anglo-Martians 
they are alone welcomed by members of the Hotairus Society 
(or, as it were, society for the protection of Outer Space 
Things in general). The drama culminates in a triangular 


~ 


battle at the Albert Hall between the Insular Morons, the , 


Hotairists and the Pesterers of Planets. 

To anyone who well knows the dramatic squalor of parts of 
London W 10 and W 11, the piercing Fawkes eye for archi- 
tectural peculiarity — and for social-psychological truth — will 
be a grim delight. As for the Melly captions, these soar in this 
story to splendidly mad heights: for the ‘scientific’ reasoning of 
Professor Thump-Cosmos emulates that of characters in Swift 
and Alfred Jarry (it is not for nothing, we may now realize, 
that Flook and Rufus live at Faustroll Court!). 

Another characteristic oddity of the whole cartoon that is 
apparent here, is the disconcerting appearance in it of actual 
human persons. This happens in three forms (and there may 
very well be others!): first, well known figures (e.g. a cabinet 
minister) appear in context, though without caption definition, 
as their actual selves; next, certain persons familiar to the 
initiated (for instance, a notable drinking-club proprietress) 
are seen in their own real décor, but with the deadpan sug- 
gestion on the artists’ part that such people are imaginary; 
thirdly, persons familiar to cognoscenti appear, without any 
explanation or definition whatsoever, in some role entirely 


different from their real one: for example, an eminent dramatic , 


critic turns up as an argumentative hairdresser. 


Banco! 


A gambling satire: on what really happened under the old 
(and idiotically unenforcable) gambling laws, on Chelsea-set 


‘chemmy’ parties (and Chelsea life in general), on ‘fixing’ . 


horse races, and on the human and social confusions that may 


~ 
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be expected to result from the new laws on betting. Side satires 
on the House of Commons, on prosecutions under antique 
statutes (Rufus is charged under one dating from 1068), on the 
Courts of Law, and on the activities of the police. Examples: 


Magistrate (‘thinking’ to himself): Gambling case. Good. Sure 
to get into the gossip columns. Couple of bon mots and a regret 
I can’t have ’em flogged and we may make the headlines. 


Inspector (on the subject of bail): Isn’t there anyone you can tap 

on the phone? 

Scoop (arrested Chelsea-set gambler): Should have thought 
that was more in your line, Inspector. Ha, Ha! 
Unofficially Speaking 

Once again, satire within satire within satire. Colonel Buffy 
Cordite-Smith is a garrulous, opinionated (and retired) 
military ‘expert’ (according to Flook, ‘a sort of public private 
person’ — who may be thought to resemble, in some respects, 
a certain illustrious Field Marshal). The Colonel is disturbing 
the quiet of Sir Montague ffolly, a high government official 
long friendly to Flook and Rufus, because of his fondness for 
undertaking self-sponsored international ‘goodwill’ tours on 
which he puts his foot in his mouth every time he opens it. Sir 
Montague begs Flook and Rufus to follow him round the 
world and try to shut him up: which they entirely fail to do 
during his disastrous encounters with such top political person- 
alities as Premier Pigalle, Chairman Brushov, and Senator 
Putter. 

Thwarted in this, Flook hits on the happy notion of black- 
mailing the Colonel into silence by persuading his fond, docile, 
and Kensingtonian wife, Maudie Cordite-Smith, to transform 
herself into a beatnik: and thus, by her even more notorious 
behaviour, shame her husband into abandoning his own. 
Maudie, an apt pupil, quickly digs the beatnik scene (‘I have 
got the message,’ she tells Flook), and flings herself ravenously 
into the London hipster world: wherein she meets, among 
others, Scream and Diezel the U S beat poets, calls in (briefly) 
at the Committed Coffee Bar, hob-nobs with Fleet Street at 
the Foot & Grape . . . and finally runs into our old friend 
Douglas Bodger: who, in this cartoon, has triumphantly 
become a ‘new wave’ proletarian dramatist, and whose current 
‘bird’, in this moment of his fame, is the S W 3 heiress, Phoebe 
Toppe-Draw. 








We now visit Theatre Workhouse where, under the dynamic 
direction of Joan Muchtimber, Bodger’s musical masterpiece 
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Objects no longer Conform to their Original Appearance, is in rehear- _ 


sal. Miss Muchtimber offers Maudie a part: 


When the curtain goes up, Maudie, you’re drinking meths 
out of an eye-bath and bashing your old man over the head 
with a pair of fire-tongs. 


The Colonel, on learning of all this, returns in dismay from 
America to rescue and redeem Maudie, but is greeted by his 
stage and hipster-sodden wife with ‘Quit buggin’ me, daddy-o!” 
For Maudie, most understandably, is now anxious to do 
justice to Bodger’s finest lyric: 


I’m a dreg, I’m a drag, 
I’m a squalid old bag, 
But I’ll stand by my man 
Though he’s in the can... 
Miss Muchtimber: That’s it, Maudie, but watch you don’t 
make it too sentimental. 


But all will be well: for the plot — reaching, in its final sequences, 
an almost Hamilet-like complication — will unite the chastened 
Colonel Buffy to his cherished Maudie, and her part in the 
musical will be taken over — to author Bodger’s financial, if not 
artistic, advantage — by the momentarily abandoned Phoebe 
Toppe-Draw. 


* * a 


What is most remarkable about the Flook-Rufus cartoon - 
and about Wally Fawkes and his gifted collaborator — remains 
now to be said. And it is that they have contrived, at a time and 
in a society when ‘highbrow’ and ‘pop’ cultures are so dread- 
fully divided — standing, in most artistic spheres, almost back 


to back — to create a work of art that is entirely acceptable both © 


to the intelligent and ‘literate’, and to the innocent and ‘un- 
instructed’. As would in consequence be expected, the social 
worlds that interest them most are, precisely, the highbrow and 
lowbrow ones: it is only the middle-brow public that remains 
largely unrepresented and, artistically, un-catered for. Though 
we should notice that so far as the industrial North goes, and 
also (if rather unexpectedly) rural England, the cartoon is very 
much at home in these surroundings too. It is only with sub- 
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urbia that it does not deal — and whose inhabitants it may 
therefore be presumed to interest less (that is, if anything does 
interest them except suburbia itself). 

An examination of the very earliest cartoons reveals that the 
two heroes have altered, with the years, enormously. Origin- 
ally, they were grotesques; and the humour, fantasy and 
observation were much more broad and commonplace. But 
throughout the decade Wally Fawkes, and the succession of 
ingenious writers who have helped him, have transformed 
Flook and Rufus into two emblematic figures of our times: 
evoked in drawings that have gained prodigiously in variety 
and yet incisive simplicity, and in critical ideas of quite out- 
standing penetration and imaginative truth. Rufus, in the late 
1950s and the 1960s, has become all our own wonder at the 
changes in our lives that we have witnessed; and Flook, the 
sagacious empirical philosopher, is our instinct (if we have one) 
to examine, criticize, and adapt ourselves to this flux of social 
change. May they both long endure as tenants of the Faustroll 
Court that all of us now live in: at which symbolic address, the 
mixture of dream and reality wherein they and we all dwell, 
may best be evoked by Flook’s own comment on returning in 
the dawn, from one concluded adventure, to rest and prepare 
himself for the inevitable next: 


How reproachful the milk and the papers look when you 
get home after them. 














The Anatomy of Francophobia 


Rayner Heppenstall 


not admit that there exists here at the moment a wide- 

spread Francophobia is suffering from the disease in a 
latent form. The epidemic may now be past its worst, but the 
signs of it are still everywhere visible, to him as much as to 
anybody else. He does not recognize it as a disease. 

Such a general denial is not the same thing as the specific 
denial, by those in whom the disease rages, that they are 
personally tainted. It is only Philistine Francophobia, the 
endemic variety, which is freely, even boastfully, admitted by 
those who suffer from it. Formerly, the most numerous types of 
Philistine stayed at home. Now they drive through, or fly over, 
France on the way to cheaper hotels elsewhere. The Empire 
Philistines wore their insularity with a difference. 

For insularity does not mean staying at home or being quite 
unaware of a world outside. The characteristic form of British 
insularity was based on sea-power. It developed its typical 
mutations on islands, in jungles and deserts, throughout the 
world. A man is not less insular now because he takes a global 
view. He may fly to international conferences wherever they 
may be held and still remain insular with the new insularity of 
the age of jet-propulsion. It is insular to ignore the adjacent 
mainland and to refuse to learn any of the languages spoken 
there. 

Insularity and Francophobia are, clearly, not identical, 


ise « let us note the denial-symptoms. A man who will 


— 
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though allied. A man may be some kind of good European and | 


still Francophobe. There is even a kind of occupational 
Francophobia, with which we must feel every sympathy. There 
have to be teachers of German, Italian, Spanish and Greek. 
To them, other European studies are bound to seem no less 
important than French studies. Their daily preoccupations are 
‘objectively’ Francophobe. They are not wicked men, but simple 
cases of professional deformity. 
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A case I find of particular interest is that of a man who is 
himself a professional, and first-rate, French scholar and who 
yet exhibits the disease in an insidiously virulent form. Many 
Frenchmen speak their language even better than he does. 
This fact seems to him unfair, and he resents it. The French 
writers whom he dislikes may be of working-class origin. To 
him, nevertheless, they appear to form part of a crypto- 
Establishment. 

This is no doubt a freak case. The Establishment idea in its 
most elementary form plays, however, a very important part 
in one of the most widespread types of Francophobia among the 
educated. I shall distinguish this as the Eng. Lit. type. It 
discovered an exceptionally favourable breeding ground in the 
generation of Oxford and Cambridge undergraduates now 
between 30 and 40 years old, many of whom are still dangerous 
carriers to the young, as are the two or three older men whom, 
with all due tenderness and respect, we must yet regard as a 
primary source of infection. 


* * * 


My personal interest in literary Francophobia is unusually 
acute at the moment because, by the time this appears, I shall 
again be facing the ordeal by reviewer. To literary editors’ 
offices there will already have gone out copies of a book 
jacketed in shiny black, white and orange. It is called The 
Fourfold Tradition and described as ‘notes on the French and 
English literatures, with some ethnological and _ historical 
asides’. On the back of the wrapper, there is a photograph of 
me smiling confidently, alas. “Soon wipe that silly grin off his 
face’, I can imagine narrow-eyed literary editors muttering, 
as they assign the book to some Eng. Lit. hatchet man. For, 
since the book treats equally of French and English writers and 
their mutual interplay since Chaucer’s time, reviewing it 
clearly lies as much within the competence of Eng. Lit. men as 
of anybody else. 

The last time I faced this ordeal was in the autumn, with a 
short book called Four Absentees, containing my personal 
reminiscences of George Orwell, Dylan Thomas, Eric Gill and 
J. Middleton Murry. The worst reviews it got were either on 
the extreme Left or in very high-minded papers, where the 
reviewers tend to be ill-paid, self-righteous, resentful and un- 
gifted, many of them beginners whom a few years of that 
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dreadful trade will discourage. From one badly printed, near- 
seditious rag, I caught the most curious whiff of a Franco- 
phobia grounded in politics but emitted as though of the 
literary type. It took the form of a rhetorical question: 


Why has Mr Heppenstall taken time off from decrying the 
literature of his own country to write this book and attempt 
to reduce the stature of four absent authors? 


At first I was puzzled. Quite apart from reducing stature, I 
could not think in what way I had ever decried the literature 
of this country. For as long as I can remember, I have regarded 
English literature as one of the principal glories of human 
civilization. I could not think what I had said to give an 
impression to the contrary. I had never met the reviewer or 
heard anything about him which might locate a clue in his 
special preoccupations or, indeed, heard of him at all. 

I racked my brains. The only thing I could think of was 
that, the Christmas before, in one of those Books of the Year 
bits in a Sunday newspaper, I had made a French novel one 
of my three choices, saying that novel-writing in this country 
seemed to be in a shocking state at the moment, but writing 
such a paragraph once in my life hardly constituted a full- 
time occupation, from which I had ‘taken time off’ to write a 
book. The penny dropped. I have quite frequently written 
about French literature, which equally I regard as one of the 
principal glories of human civilization. In the reviewer’s mind, 
this was tantamount to attacking English literature. The occu- 
pation could only be a regular one, since it is well known that 
the only people who bother about French writers are those who 
are known as professional Francophiles. I have long fancied that 
the expression ‘professional Francophile’ was put into circu- 
lation in the first place by me, but to this category I myself 
evidently belonged, together with Sir Harold Nicolson, 
Raymond Mortimer, Cyril Connolly and so on (to say nothing 
of all who teach French, at a university or in school). I was, of 
course, flattered by the association. 

The fact is that, in The Fourfold Tradition, I preach a bit at 
Sir Harold, Mr Mortimer and the rest. I am not even sure 
that the Francophily of their generation doesn’t itself constitute 
a kind of Francophobia to-day, since the France they love 
exists only in a vestigial form now (and since, for instance, just 
after Hitler’s war, French writers like M. Sartre were de- 
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nounced by nobody more hotly than Mr M.). However, let us, 
for the moment, consider political Francophobia. 


* * * 


In December 1958, I wrote “The Month’ for this paper. The 
really pretty mild ‘race riots’ were over in the district in which I 
live (so mild that when, later, a Negro was murdered, the 
high-minded, having been disappointed earlier, made a 
ceremonial occasion of it, although it was never established 
that the man had been killed for anything but his money, for 
which no end of white men had been murdered in the interval, 
the rational indictment being only of our feeble police). I 
mentioned these disturbances. The Fifth Republic was in 
existence in France. I noted myself as ‘sickened by all the 
political columnists here who at once started squeaking 
“dictator’’, ““Fascist danger” and so forth, reading us texts on our 
own political good sense. I thought De Gaulle began marvell- 
ously. . . He got no help from us.’ I wrote “The Month’ again 
the following summer. I said: 


This is hate-France year in world affairs. France is the 
Joneses we have not merely kept up with but ditched. They 
do not hob-nob with our Russian and American fine friends. 


These Joneses have since had the temerity to produce and 
explode their own nuclear bombs. Meanwhile, the Algerian 
war drags on. 

All this particularly displeases the high-minded here, the 
new Left and the L/liberals (chaps O K on cap. pun., corp. 
pun., imp. hom., nuc. dis., etc., and able to pronounce the 
shibboleth ‘Suez’ in the right way). They all know (indeed, 
gladly admit) that unpleasant things were done by British 
colons in Kenya, but feel that somehow we are let out by their 
protests. The fact that a high proportion of French writers 
signed a declaration on Algeria which has lowered their 
incomes fails to remove from our minds the image of another, 
wicked France. Aldermaston marchers and unilateralists in the 
Labour Party find the possession of atomic weapons for some 
reason more reprehensible in the French than in ourselves. 
This is L/liberal double-think. But also the British have long 
been sentimental about Arabs, the residue of that trans- 
vestite and homosexual cult we associate with the name of 
T. E. Lawrence. 
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As things stand to-day, pro-Arabism is bound to be (as the 
Marxists used to say) ‘objectively’ anti-French. It is also a form 
of anti-Semitism. A periodical which latterly devoted a great 
deal of space to blackguarding Israel and cracking up the 
Arabs is the Spectator. Its literary columns have for some years 
past been conspicuously a home for the Francophobe genera- 
tion of Oxford and Cambridge graduates in Eng. Lit. There 
may, however, be signs of a thaw here. In the issue of January 
27th, a senior member of that generation (Frank Kermode) 
was to be discovered reviewing a book on a French poet. In the 
financial pages of the same issue, it is recommended to the 
British Government that it should study and imitate the 
present-day French approach to economic problems. A little 
while earlier, an older man, Geoffrey Grigson, of whom until 
then one had thought mainly as a botanist and authority on 
country parsonages, might have beca observed in the Spectator 
mightily and finely praising a newly translated novel by 
Alain Robbe-Grillet. 


* * * 


Professor Kermode is turned forty and did in fact study at a 
provincial university. By and large, those who at one time 
were known as ‘the new redbrick intellectuals’ had been at 
Oxford just after Hitler’s war and merely taught at provincial 
universities. The Leavisite influence had presumably reached 
them at second hand through F. W. Bateson. The years 
during which they should have discovered France were the lean 
years of currency restriction. However, it is one of the Leavis 
dogmas, that, despite Madame Bovary, Stendhal and all that, 
nothing that France has to show can really compare with the 
‘great tradition’ of the English novel. How Dr Leavis discovered 
this to be so, I cannot tell, but, as revealed truth, it is a comfort 
to the monoglot. 

This generation were also influenced by the American ‘new 
critics’. A comforting notion which has developed since the war 
is that books written by Americans, although written in English, 
do not form part of English literature, but constitute a literature 
on their own. If you study American writers, you are therefore 
studying a foreign literature, with the advantage that you do 
not have to learn a foreign language in order to do so. 

Much of the Francophobia of this generation is rationalized 
as anti-Establishment talk. Among the deplored seniors are 
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Sir Harold Nicolson, Mr Mortimer and Mr Connolly, notorious 
Francophiles. They are considered to lack any critical serious- 
ness, and so their Francophily may be regarded as itself 
frivolous and to be eschewed. But the Francophobe generation 
already forms a junior Establishment. In ten years time, we 
may prophesy that three of its members will be the incum- 
bents of those highly paid and prestigious top spaces in the 
Sunday newspapers at present occupied by Sir H., Mr M. and 
Mr C., while a new generation hammers at their doors. This 
new generation may not be monoglot. It may be tempted to say 
of its elders that the poor creatures didn’t even know French. 

Professor Kermode may already have seen the red light. To 
judge by his review of the book on Apollinaire, there is still 
work for him to do (there is, for instance, as no doubt some 
Modern Languages colleague at Manchester has already told 
him, no word ‘surréal’ to be derived by back-derivation from 
‘surréaliste)’. Still, we can only rejoice at the new trend, if 
trend it is. Recently, Mr Wain was denouncing a ‘lickspittle’ 
attitude to American writers. Last year, I heard him on T V 
say of somebody that he was ‘what the French call a raté’ (it 
hadn’t struck me they did, particularly). A few weeks ago, in 
the Observer, there he was toying with Eng. ‘assist’ and Fr. 
‘assister a’ and quoting Jean-Paul Sartre with admiration. 

That was a matter of days after I had posted off my final 
proofs of The Fourfold Tradition. I go a certain distance with 
Mr Wain in that book. After showing him as a victim of ‘the 
new insularity’, I nevertheless conclude: 


There is no gifted contemporary young English writer to 
whom the French writers mean so much as (I feel) they 
could mean to Mr Wain. 


And there he is already, way ahead. That bit of my book is 
out-of-date before it appears. Good for old Wain, I say. But 
then I suppose he always was the most courageous and inde- 
pendent of that group, as well as the most energetic. He 
should be ideally placed by the time Dr Leavis is spoken of in 
tones at present reserved for Gosse and Saintsbury. 


* * * 


Great works of literature have been produced in other 
languages than English and French, but always sporadically. 
Only in French and in English are there great and continuous 
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literatures. They have been closely engaged with each other 
from the beginning. In the nineteenth century, there was a 
morbid separation, due first to the Napoleonic wars and later 
to the Germanizing influences at Queen Victoria’s court. These 
influences affected the universities, with the result that Anglo- 
Saxon began to be called ‘Old English’ and various related 
forms of tribal gibberish from Central Europe and Scandinavia 
considered relevant to English studies. English begins with 
Chaucer, just as Italian begins with Dante (but Chaucer’s 
English began to be called ‘Middle English’ under German- 
izing influence). By Chaucer’s time, French had been our only 
non-monkish educated language for three hundred years. 
Even in Chaucer’s time, John Gower wrote as much verse in 
French as in English. Later, Charles d’Orléans wrote as much 
in English as in French. 

The political separation thereafter never quite put an end 
to the social and intellectual symbiosis. There was no German 
literature until late in the eighteenth century. The German 
language was inadequate even for those purposes it has since 
seemed to serve best, so that Leibnitz wrote his philosophy in 
French. And so on. I go over this story in The Fourfold Tradition. 
The point here is that all this kind of knowledge is suppressed 
at our universities. A kind of schizophrenia results. Unless by 
their own later efforts men connect up again with France, 
they are denied experience of half their own heritage. In this 
state of debility, the germs of Francophobia very easily gain 
a hold upon them. 

From the point of view of individual prognosis, Franco- 
phobia does not appear to be a killing disease. From the point 
of view of population trends, it seems likely that an epidemic of 
exceptional virulence in these islands might prove fatal to 
Europe as a whole. Even in the individual, it produces delusions 
and fugues and, if unchecked, may end in total insanity. This 
is rarely violent in its manifestations, but more closely resembles 
a catatonic stupor. 

Because of the important denial-symptoms, a practicable 
remedy is not easily prescribed for persons of mature years. 
Preventive inoculation is best attempted during the years 
which follow puberty. The early dosage should, however, be 
mild. Too much early residence abroad may result in per- 
manent trauma. Basing the treatment upon his own fortunate 
experiences in youth, the present writer has since followed, 
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with young persons in his care, a course which appears to show 
beneficent results. The first school trip should be to France 
(and it should be a school trip). The response to this is crucial 
and must govern all subsequent treatment. If the first inocula- 
tion takes badly, a period of two years should elapse before 
anything further is attempted. Indeed, the patient himself 
should be led to propose that the treatment be renewed. If he 
wishes to go to some other country, this proposal may be 
accepted without fear. Then, the third time, it should be 
France again. And this ought not to be a school trip. 

I am here supposing a delicate case. If the first inoculation 
took well, there should be no further trouble. Indeed, other 
countries may then be urged upon the patient. I have known 
anxiously Francophile parents insist on, for instance, speaking 
French at meals. This is a great mistake, whatever the degree 
of the patient’s linguistic ability. His foreign experience must 
be allowed to be his own. 

Above all, the French thing should not be allowed to seem 
precious. If I may instance the case of my own son, I should 
say that the important staying of any possible development of the 
disease was provided by the only too obvious decency, kindness 
and good sense of a lower-middle-class Parisian bachelor and his 
daily help, the son in question being then not quite fifteen. 
Positive Francophily clicked into place the following year, 
when he was staying at a Breton chateau, at which there were 
also an American and some Germans and Swedes, the German 
girls very sycophantic to their hostess. The French boys on the 
beach jeered at this bunch of foreigners. My son is strong in the 
arm. They played wrist-games. My son ended up among the 
French boys, though he likes girls. It no longer matters what 
university course he pursues. 








University Problems 


Knowledge, Power, Survival 


Gordon McLachlan 


one of my outstanding impressions was of a remarkable 

address I heard by Dr E. H. Litchfield, Chancellor of 
the University of Pittsburgh, in which he analysed and pro- 
pounded solutions for the problems facing his university, and 
similar institutions of higher learning. The problems he 
discussed — pressure for places, shortages of accommodation, 
physical plant, teachers, etc. — have a familiar sound to British 
ears. They certainly echoed in mine when I noted the same 
range of problems highlighted in the reports of Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther’s oration ‘Schools and Universities’ delivered at the 
London School of Economics in December and now issued as a 
pamphlet.* 

What was specially notable in Dr Litchfield’s speech, given 
as a ‘State of the Union’ message, with no intellectual com- 
promise, to the faculty and students, was his insistence on relating 
the need for harder academic work on a twelve-month calendar, 
to a call for leadership by the universities in America to create 
a new ‘national work habit.’ To underline this argument he 
asserted that the guiding influence in the United States to-day 
is competition for survival. A year ago ‘Chairman Khrushchev of 
the Soviet Union speaking on this campus bluntly threw down 
the challenge to you and me. He said: “I warn you we will 
catch up, we will wave, and we will pass you by.” The inter- 
vening year has not dimmed our understanding of what Mr 
Khrushchev really meant. Once caught up with we shall be 
destroyed. So I must emphasize that in discussing work habits 
we are doing so in the context of a competition for survival.’ 

It was in developing this theme and assessing the steps 
Pittsburgh University has taken in recent years to search for new 
resources in the competition for survival, that he brought out 
the vast differences between the current American and British 


* Schools and Universities: London School of Economics, 3s. 6d. 


Door a visit I paid to the United States last autumn, 
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outlook, motivation and practice, the failure to appreciate 
which, I believe, lies at the root of much of the anti- 
Americanism which is the biggest danger to the Western 
Alliance. 

Many Americans have since been at pains to point out to me 
that Dr Litchfield is a controversial figure in American aca- 
demic circles. Yet the views he expressed, particularly those 
reproduced below, on making the maximum use of resources, 
were very refreshing and in broad contrast to the timidity of 
British thinking, especially with regard to the future of the 
universities; the more so as he was basing his observations on 
experience already gained at Pittsburgh. 

* * * 

When The Times headed its leader on the Crowther lecture 
‘Mass Graduation’, it set the tone for the subsequent debate in 
the correspondence columns and introduced a note of arrogance 
which was irrelevant to a key problem of our time. It was also 
markedly in the minority, Oxbridge tradition of thought, not 
altogether in the majority English and Scottish. What is one to 
say about the lordly, ostrich-like comment: ‘He (Sir Geoffrey) 
wants the universities to expand more than threefold in the 
next ten (?) years. He also rightly insists that dons pay more 
regard to their primary business of teaching. How could the 
present number of dons or anything like it deal with such 
multitudes except by lecturing more frequently to bigger 
audiences, which is not what is meant by more teaching.’ 
Then again, incredibly — ‘Where is this vast urgent, unsatisfied 
demand for the services of graduates? Some sciences, natural 
and social, and some technologies are, we know, insatiable. .. . 
One would like to see some effort made to quantify (and qualify) 
these requirements before they are accepted as imposing on the 
universities the duty to multiply themselves by three.’ 

It seems unbelievable that nearly 400 years after Bacon, and 
at this disquieting time in our history, one of the principal 
organs of opinion in this country should still seem to be 
questioning the power of knowledge and the need for its 
spread. Yet we seem reluctant to face the simple inescapable 
truth that in our sophisticated world, knowledge is funda- 
mental to a society’s power, whether physical or moral, and 
to-day to survive as a healthy society we need knowledge to be 
spread widely. The debate on whether or not universities 
should cater only for an intellectual aristocracy is archaic and 
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unreal. It is also bedevilling the real question of how to make the 
best use of our resources in men, women and capital to develop 
an educated thriving democracy. 

* * * 

Sir Geoffrey Crowther’s speculations on the possibility of 
lengthening academic terms, on the use of shift systems to give 
a higher occupancy of buildings etc., have been widely assumed 
to be eccentric kites, and meant to shock, rather like the more 
outrageous observations to which the late Mr George Bernard 
Shaw was much addicted. Clearly, British universities with 
utter dependence on Treasury grants cannot be equated with 
the private enterprise of American institutions, but Dr Litch- 
field’s closing words of his review will seem out of the western 
world. It is, however, to be hoped they will be pondered if not 
cherished by the Prime Minister’s Committee on Higher 
Education, as well as The University Grants Committee. 

I am grateful to Chancellor Litchfield for his permission 
to reprint the following extract. 

‘Now that we have examined the use of human resources in 
this one respect (i.e. the trimester — twelve month calendar), 
let us look further. I would suggest several other steps, addi- 
tional programmes for maximum use of our resources. As a 
start, I would suggest that it is high time both here and in 
higher education generally that we have a painstaking review 
of the areas of lost faculty time. I mean, to be specific, time lost 
from excessive use of committees, time lost because the faculty 
is forced to perform essentially clerical duties, time lost be- 
cause of the fracturing of the day by students, whose admit- 
tedly valid claim on faculty time should be satisfied with an 
orderly regard for the faculty’s need for periods of uninter- 
rupted reflection, time lost because of the occasional faculty 
neighbour who drops in as if coffee were served every hour, 
time lost because of our failure to discipline ourselves. I am 
afraid we are not a well-disciplined profession. Consequently 
we are the victims of our failure to plan systematically for 
hours, days, and months in the year when we may enjoy 
uninterrupted creative work and professional development. 
Nor are we helping our younger colleagues to do any better. 

‘Who is to blame for all this ? I suppose the fault lies with the 
times — with the telephones, the commuting, the traffic con- 
gestion, the noise, the confusion — and with short-sighted admini- 
strative budget policies, our own inadequate self-discipline, and 
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even those wives who, when they find father at home, assume 
he is fair game for baby-sitting and shopping and other non- 
academic pursuits. 

‘But none of this is new, any more than the loss of educational 
time under the old calendar was new when I first spoke to you 
about it. What can be new, however, is a systematic, pains- 
taking, searching analysis of why this loss of time occurs and 
what we can do about it. I am going to exercise my privilege 
as President of the University Senate to appoint a Senate 
committee to work with the administration in searching out 
the causes and in laying out a programme to insure that 
faculty time, which is among the most precious resources we 
have, will be used to greater advantage. 

‘I would like to suggest another matter for your consideration, 
namely, a more intensive use of Saturday and evening classes. 
Two years ago we had very little work on Saturdays, but we 
have about 40 per cent usage now, and within another two 
years I should hope that we shall have full use of our resources 
on Saturday mornings. We still are not using all of our facilities 
in the evening for work in our regular degree programmes, 
and we must make greater efforts in this direction also. I grant 
that it is difficult to talk about working Saturday mornings in a 
community where the tradition of the long weekend is not 
unknown and where people are now talking about a four-day 
work week. Nevertheless I think that you and I, as trustees of 
the human ability we have on our campus, cannot in good 
conscience do otherwise than make sure that every resource at 
our command is used day in and day out, morning, afternoon, 
and evening, in serving the educational needs of our region. 

‘In the third place I suggest that we need a systematic review 
of our administrative operations. As you know and as every 
student of bureaucracy knows, large organizations tend to 
accumulate unnecessary functions, unnecessary positions, un- 
necessary procedures, and unnecessary costs. These are ex- 
pensive financially, and they are expensive in loss of time. We 
have already begun such a review in some parts of the uni- 
versity, and we are going to extend it to all parts of the institu- 
tion. On the basis of this continuing and systematic study of our 
administrative practices, we should be able to cut every un- 
necessary cent, body, procedure, and piece of paper out of 
them. This is not new or revolutionary. Governmental agencies 
and our great corporations have been doing this for a long 
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time, because they conserve their resources more carefully and | 


use them more intensively than educational institutions usually 
do. 

‘My fourth suggestion is that we use the professional re- 
sources available in our community for teaching and research 
to a greater extent than we have in the past. Here I should like 
to pay my respects to Dentistry and Medicine and Nursing 
and Social Work and to some of the other schools of the uni- 
versity which have made successful use of such resources. I 
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should like now to call this possibility to the attention of some | 


of the other schools which for one reason or another have 
maintained a more aloof attitude towards the practising 
professions, caused either by a lack of close working relation- 
ships with their practising brethren or by a fear of being 
dominated by them. I believe it is inevitable that as the so- 
called student “bulge” increases, we shall be scouring the 
professional community for aid in teaching our classes. I should 
like to ask the faculties which are not now availing themselves 
of such assistance to re-examine the possibility. 


* * * 


‘Turning now to the students, I suggest that we need a care- 
ful review of the work patterns of undergraduates. Why is there 
such a difference between the motivation of the undergraduate 
and the graduate student ? Why is there such a difference in the 
commitment to work, the willingness to work? How many 
undergraduates really know how to study? How many of the 
faculty, how many of our counsellors, are working systemati- 
cally to teach our younger students good study habits? I 
would ask the undergraduates whether they are satisfied that 
they have wrung most of the trivia out of campus activities 
and out of social activities. I am not referring to helpful and 
relaxing leisure-time activities but to trite and trivial ones. Can 
you honestly frame an answer to the question whether you are 
wasting your capacity for intellectual growth on matters that 
are unworthy of modern civilized society ? 

‘Great institutions of learning have never, of course, been 
country clubs, but they can be even less so to-day. Up and down 
the country there are still too many institutions in which 
weekends are the strenuous portions of the academic year. This 
is less true in urban universities and less true, I think, on this 
campus. Nevertheless there are questions here that deserve 
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serious examination, and I should like to ask a responsible 
student group to meet with me to discuss the question through- 
out the coming year and to lay out a plan for more serious 
undergraduate effort. This study will parallel what the faculty 
will be doing in its study of ways to use its own most precious 
resource to a greater extent. 

‘As we review these questions and the proposals I have made 
to you, let us remember that we are speaking in the context 
of a competition for survival. Let us also remember that we 
have an opportunity for leadership here, both in educational 
institutions and in the nation as a whole. Few other institu- 
tions of our society have such a measure of internal agreement 
as we have, few have such a commitment to change, few are as 
free of entrenched defenders of the status quo, and few therefore 
have the opportunity that we have for constructive deliberation 
and the making of decisions for the development of new 
programmes, 

* * * 


‘Now let us consider some of the larger aspects of our work 
habits in a competition for survival. As I noted earlier, this 
national context, while showing the difficulty of carrying out 
our own programme in the face of an established contrary 
trend, makes the university’s opportunity for leadership the 
more significant, the trimester programme and the proposals I 
have just offered are, I think, important in themselves, but in a 
larger sense they only point up problems of our national 
culture. Just as three and one-half years ago I asked you whether 
we could afford the loss of time, the loss of fully-occupied 
minds, insufficient use of our physical resources because of the 
calendar, so now I would ask you whether in a competition 
for survival our culture can afford many of its contemporary 
attitudes, values, and habits of work. I would ask you whether 
we can afford a failure to educate all those who can benefit 
from education. This point is not new to the educators among 
us, but it has a new significance as the competition deepens. 
It gives you and me the responsibility of bringing it home to 
parents and students and legislators. This was once an indi- 
vidual problem: if the student did not go on to college, did not 
go on to a professional education, the loss was his. To-day, 
however, the competition we are engaged in makes such a loss 
of education a social loss. The facts are simple. The competition 
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requires that we allow very few of our able people to terminate 
their education before their full potential has been realized, 






We should correct this situation, not by force, but by offering 


irresistible rewards for achievement in and through learning. 
The disturbing reality is that we are still as a nation allowing 
50 per cent of the top quintile of our high school graduating 
classes to do without a college or university education. In our 
own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 58 per cent of those who 
are capable of going on to college do not do so. It is not for lack 
of money in most cases. Three-fourths of these young people 
simply lack motivation. My question is, are we so secure in the 
competition I have mentioned that we can ignore this loss of 
human talent? 
. * . 


‘I would ask you another question. Can we afford our 
contemporary attitudes toward retirement? I grant that the 
idea of retirement is a perfectly sound one if any of several 
conditions are present — if health requires it, if ability is slipping 
away, if it is demonstrably clear that someone better is avail- 


able as a replacement, or, should none of these be true, if an , 


alternative work programme of reasonably comparable useful- 
ness in some other area can be laid out for the retiring person. 
But these are not the criteria we now apply. Whether in 
government agencies or in schools or in corporations, we 
retire people at an arbitrary age without reference to ability 
and without establishing a tradition that when a person is 
retired, he must find compensating occupation within the 
community, voluntary if necessary, so that he may continue 
to be a contributing part of our society. I ask you whether we 
can afford to shelve leadership arbitrarily because we are 
unwilling to make the hard decisions between the able and the 
no-longer-able, whether we can afford to shelve leadership 


because we have not yet developed a tradition of compensa- 


tory service when retirement comes. 

‘I would ask you still a third question. Can we afford our 
contemporary attitude toward the ever-shorter work week? I 
understand the economic circumstances that recommend this 
to some parts of our community. I recognize the problem, but 
I think the solution that has been urged is not a sound one. I 


ask you whether a culture that is working less and less, that is | 


preaching the social goal of more and more leisure — more 
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“freedom from engagement’’, as Webster defines leisure — has 
much prospect of victory in a competition for survival. 


* * * 


‘Finally I ask you whether you think we can afford the loss of 
our womanpower. Again the facts are simple. Look at the 
competition. In the Soviet Union 35 per cent of all the faculties 
in higher education are made up of women; 39 per cent of the 
engineering students in Russia to-day are women. The 
majority of the practising physicians and surgeons are women. 
Thus we have in that society a systematic use of one of the 
important reservoirs of human resources. What are we doing? 
Admittedly we prefer the concept that a substantial part of a 
woman’s life should be spent in the home. I have no quarrel 
with this, but if this is our preference, why do so many mothers 
shift so much of the responsibility of the home to the teacher or 
to other social agencies, especially in a time when technological 
change has given women more free time than they ever had 
before ? Why is it that even though we set this value on women 
spending most of their time in the home, we have no plan for 
women after the children have grown up and while the hus- 
bands are stiil at work? Most children have left the home by 
the time a woman reaches the age of 45. The present life 
expectancy of a woman who reaches age 45 is 82 years. What 
is the plan for the 37 years when she is no longer needed 
primarily in the home? The twelve million unemployed and 
often extremely competent women in that age group to-day 
face two generations of life without any planned responsibility. 
I ask you, is our competition so safe that we can let the com- 
petitor utilize such a tremendously important resource while 
we systematically ignore it? 

‘There is a basic question which is central to all the questions 
Ihave just been asking and to the lesser ones involving academic 
calendars, faculty time, undergraduate attitudes, and so on. 
It is this: can we afford to employ less than our full ability? I 
will give you my answer. It is an unequivocal “‘No!” To put it 
negatively, I will say that we cannot afford business or school 
as usual, we cannot afford partial school years, wasted faculty 
time, trivial undergraduate preoccupations, incomplete use of 
physical plant, any more than we can afford untutored human 
abilities, premature and indiscriminate retirement, large 
groups of idle women, or an ever-shorter work week. I think 
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we cannot afford to regard leisure as a greater value than work,  ——-Ren 
cannot marshal the strength of a culture by postulating “‘free- 
dom from engagement”’ as a national goal. 

‘Putting it positively, I suggest the urgency of defining the | 
good life as the opportunity to develop oneself fully rather than , 
the empty privilege of “‘freedom from engagement”’, of affirm- 
ing work and rigorous self-discipline as the essential means of 
self-realization rather than as a distasteful and brief apprentice- 
ship before one achieves master’s status as an idle man, of | 


seeing leisure as an opportunity for intellectual reflection, | 7 





~ 
a | 


physical recuperation, and spiritual revival in order that work 
may go on. I suggest the urgency of affirming the conviction 


~ 


that our nation needs all of its talents effectively and con- yea 
sistently at work in productive effort if it is to survive this He 
competition. Hil 

‘Above and beyond the urgent and practical necessities of our ' ] 
physical survival, stands the moral compulsion for this thesis- } wa: 
a command for full performance which we must recognize as age 
valid if the very basis of our culture is valid. For surely only Su 
by using his capacities to their maximum does the individual cor 
faithfully reflect the universal of which we believe him to be an anc 
expression. Thus does he find meaning; from that meaning | eng 


does he derive his rights and do we postulate the dignity of man.’ ) 









Reminiscences of ‘George Orwell’ (E. A. Blair) 


My Brother, George Orwell’ 


Avril Dunn 


only son. He was born at Motihari in Bengal in 1903. I 

was born at Henley-on-Thames five years later. Five 
years after that, the family moved to Shiplake, then back to 
Henley, then to London. We lived in Mall Chambers, Notting 
Hill Gate. 

My paternal grandfather was in the Indian Army. My father 
was the youngest of twelve children, so it was a very long time 
ago that my grandfather was born. In those days there was no 
Suez Canal: all the ships went round by the Cape. Once, 
coming home on leave, my grandfather stopped off at the Cape 
and got to know a family called Hare and actually got 
engaged to one of the elder sisters, then went on home to 
England for his leave. On the way back, intending to marry 
this girl, he found that she’d already married somebody else. 
He said, ‘Oh, well, if Emily’s married it doesn’t matter, [ll 
have Fanny.’ Fanny at that time was fifteen, and I believe 
that she played with dolls after her marriage. 

My mother’s father was French. His name was Limousine, 
and he’d spent nearly all his life in the East -in Burma in fact, 
where he had teak yards. Both sides of our family had been 
connected with the East for several generations. Although the 
name was Blair, I don’t think the family had any Scottish 
connection at all. I think it’s right to say that Eric had never 
even been to Scotland until he went to live in Jura in 1946. 

The first time that I ever consciously remember Eric was 
at the beginning of the First World War. In fact, I think it was 
actually the day war broke out. He would have been about 
eleven then, and I suppose I was six. He was sitting cross-legged 
on the floor of my mother’s bedroom, talking to her about it in 
a very grown-up manner. I was knitting him a school scarf. He 


"[ onty were three of us. Eric was the second child and 


* Mrs Dunn recorded these reminiscences last year for the BBC Third 
Programme. 
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was at St Cyprian’s then, and I think the school colours were | 


either dark blue and green or dark green and blue. Anyway, 
it was one of those terrible garments that starts off very narrow 
and in some mysterious manner suddenly becomes terribly 
wide. I don’t suppose he ever wore it. 

We never played much together as children, because five 
years difference in age does make a great difference at that 
time of life, but I do remember interminable games of French 
cricket when he always seemed to be in and we were always 
vainly trying to get him out. It has been said that Eric had an 
unhappy childhood. I don’t think this was in the least true, 
although he did give out that impression himself when he was 
grown-up. 

Every summer, we used to go down to Cornwall. My mother 
and father used to take a house or furnished rooms perhaps, and 
really we used to have a lovely time down there — bathing. 
We had some friends down there — children — who were almost 
cousins, and we used to go rock-climbing and all the sort of 
usual pursuits. He always seemed perfectly happy. 

The beginning of his writing was probably at the beginning 
of the First World War when he was about eleven or twelve. 
He wrote a poem on the death of Kitchener, who went down in 
the Hampshire, and it was printed in the local paper. When he 
was about fourteen or fifteen he used to be continually scrib- 
bling short stories in notebooks. He never offered to read them 
to us or made any suggestion that we should read them, but I 
know that at the time he was actually writing them. 

During the First World War, we were both at boarding 
school, and my mother was working. Very often she used to 
park us out on an uncle who was a brother of her own. He was 
secretary of a golf club at Parkestone near Bournemouth, and 
there was really nothing to do except go to the local roller- 
skating rink, where we both learnt to roller-skate incredibly 
badly. Neither of us were interested in it in the least. That was 
on wet days. On fine days we used to walk over the golf-course, 
which abounded in lizards, and try to catch them. The way of 
catching a lizard was to put your foot on it, so that the lizard 
was firmly held under your instep. Then it was possible to pick 
it up — rather gingerly, because they bit. Our chief nourish- 
ment out of doors was picking up pine-cones, of which there are 
any amount there and knocking the seeds out and eating them. 
They tasted horribly of turpentine, but we quite liked them. 
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Shortly after the war, we moved to Southwold. Eric would 
then be about seventeen and in his last year at school. He only 
spent about a year in Southwold then before he went to Burma. 

When he came back from Burma in 1926, his appearance had 
changed quite considerably. He’d become very like my father 
to look at, and he’d grown a moustache. His hair had got 
much darker. I suppose being used to a lot of servants in India 
he’d become terribly - to our minds — untidy. Whenever he 
smoked a cigarette he threw the end down on the floor — and 
the match — and expected other people to sweep them up. 

The first thing that he did when he came back was to say 
that he wanted to go down to Cornwall for the month. We 
went down for the whole of September, and it was during that 
time that he told my mother that he wasn’t going back to 
Burma; that he’d resigned his commission. Of course she was 
rather horrified, but he was quite determined that what he 
wanted to do was to write, and he wasn’t going to be any kind 
of charge on the family. He was determined to make his way, 
but he was going to do it in his own way. 

It must have been in the early thirties that he started teaching 
in a school in Hayes — a private school. When he’d been there 
about a year, he got desperately ill with pneumonia. He was 
in hospital in Hayes, and my mother was sent for, and I drove 
her down. He was very ill indeed, but the crisis had passed 
then, and he was recovering. He was very worried about 
money, so the nurse told us. He’d been delirious, and he’d been 
talking the whole time about money. We reassured him that 
everything was all right, and he needn’t worry about money. 
It turned out that it wasn’t actually his situation in life as 
regards money that he was worrying about, but it was actual 
cash: he felt that he wanted cash sort of under his pillow. 

In about 1933 my mother had let the house that we were 
living in in Southwold, — it was a rented house and we’d let it to 
summer visitors for about six weeks and she had gone away to 
stay with my sister. Eric and I moved into Montague House, 
which my mother had just bought. It had very little furniture 
in it, because most of our furniture was in the other house. 
Eric was writing away hard all day, and I was out. I was at 
that time working in a tea-shop in the town and came back 
pretty late at night. For some unknown reason, we only had 
two electric-light bulbs. I don’t know why we didn’t buy any 
more, but we each had one, and we used to take them round 

9 
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from room to room plugging them in wherever we wanted them. 

When he wasn’t writing, Eric was trying to distil some black 
treacle and water and make rum. He’d fermented this black 
treacle and water and was busily boiling it up in a kettle. Out 
of the spout of the kettle, or fixed on the spout of the kettle, 
there was yards and yards of rubber tubing, criss-crossed across 
the kitchen, slung up on chairs and draped over the sink, 
Every time you had to move from the gas-stove to a cupboard 
or to a table, it was a sort of hurdle. Eventually the stuff did 





— 


come out distilled at the other end as pure alcohol. When we | 


tasted it, it had the most frightful taste of rubber tubing. 

When Down and Out in London and Paris was published, the 
family, of course, read it with great interest, but were really, 
in a way, rather surprised at the outspokenness of the language; 
not in any way shocked, because my parents weren’t 
easily shockable, although my father was Victorian. But, in his 
relations with his family, my brother had always been detached 
and one almost might say impersonal. There was never any 
discussion of sex or his love affairs or anything of that nature at 
at all. So, when all those matters came out in his book, it almost 
seemed as if it had been written by a different person. Although 
there was this element of suprise about Down and Out when we 
read it, it didn’t mean that there was ever any estrangement in 
the family; in fact I think it would be fair to say that we were 
always a devoted family. Relations were always good: there 
were never any quarrels. When my mother died about ten 
years later, my brother showed great concern. We both went 
to see her in hospital. She was desperately ill, and he was 
obviously affected by the fact that she was dying and even 
more so by the fact that on her bed there was a copy of Homage 
to Catalonia which had come out fairly recently. 


* * * 


In 1945 Eric went to Jura to stay. He went up to the north 
of the island, and he saw the house, Barnhill, standing un- 
occupied and immediately fell in love with it and thought that 
he’d like to rent it and live there in complete privacy. There 
was no more than a cart-track up to the house, eight miles long, 
and there was no telephone or electric light. It was almost like 
camping out. But he felt that he really could settle down and 
write there in peace and quiet. 

He made enquiries about renting the house, but at that time 
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the estate it was on belonged to a man who'd been killed in the 
war. His affairs hadn’t been settled, and his executors were 
unable to let the house until the following year. In 1946 Eric 
managed to get a lease. He went up there in April and 
managed to collect some furniture together, which he had sent 
up from London, and more or less moved in that month. He 
had previously asked me if I’d like to go up during the summer 
and give him a hand with helping in the house and helping 
with young Richard* and so on. I was only too pleased. I’d 
just managed to escape from the essential works order — I’d 
been working in a factory all during the war and felt that 
really a spot of country air would just be about the thing I 
wanted. 

We went back to London in October 1946. By that time 
Eric had asked me to take on the permanent job of looking 
after young Richard and doing the housekeeping for him, 
which I said I would. It was that terrible winter of 1946-7. 
We had no fuel, and Eric had been ill on and off during the 
winter with one thing and another. We even got to the point 
of chopping up young Richard’s toys and putting them on the 
fire in Eric’s room to try and keep him warm while he was 
writing. 

In April, 1947, Eric and young Richard and myself went 
back to Jura, to Barnhill. That was a wonderful summer. 
Everybody thoroughly enjoyed it, and Eric was really very 
well indeed all the summer. 

On one occasion we went for a picnic over to the west side 
of Jura, which is almost uninhabited. There is a derelict cottage 
there, in which one could stay, and we took bedding. We 
went by rowing boat, with an outboard engine attached, along 
the coast. This is an extremely dangerous bit of coast, and you 
have to skirt a very well-known piece of water called Corrie- 
vreckan, which I believe is the second largest whirlpool in 
Europe. Everything went well until we set off back. I wasn’t in 
the boat; I walked back over the hill. There wasn’t room in the 
boat by that time: other people had joined us. Eric and my 
nephew and niece, aged about twenty and eighteen, and young 
Richard all went back by boat. 

They must have gone through this piece of water at the wrong 
tide. The outboard engine was ripped off the boat, and there 


* Adopted by Orwell and his first wife in 1944. Eileen died in early 
1945. 
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they were bouncing about in this terrible current. Luckily my 
nephew, Henry, managed to keep his head. He got hold of the 
oars and kept the boat steady. Eventually, they were washed up 
on a kind of island, which is in the middle of this narrow piece 
of water; it’s really only just a rock with grass on top of it. He 
jumped ashore and grabbed the painter of the boat. It’s in the 
Atlantic, and there’s an Atlantic swell. As the swell went down, 
so the boat rolled down the rock, and they all fell out into the 
sea. Luckily, Eric had a hold of young Richard’s knee, because 
he went completely under the boat. Eric managed to pull him 
out, and they bobbed up and got onto the island. And there 
they were just simply stranded in the middle of this very 
dangerous piece of water, perched on a rock. The only thing 
in the way of food-stuff that was rescued out of the boat was one 
potato. Somebody had a box of matches, and they managed to 
light a bit of dry grass, and they cooked this potato which 
young Richard ate. Very luckily for them, a fisherman - a 
lobster fisherman — happened to be passing in his boat and 
took them all off. 

At the end of the summer of 1947, it became obvious that 
my brother was ill, and we thought he’d better consult a 
doctor. A specialist came up to see him and said he ought to be 
in hospital. He went into Hairmyres Hospital, near Glasgow, 
at the end of the year and stayed there until the following July. 

I went down to see him twice and took young Richard. 
They really did him an enormous amount of good. When he 
came out, he looked comparatively fit, but he would insist on 
coming straight back to Barnhill which he loved. I suppose he 


wanted to live there in order to go on with his writing. If he’d | 


gone into a convalescent home then, he probably would have 
been cured, but as it was he came back and insisted on living a 
quite ordinary life. It really was extremely stupid. Several 
times I had to go out and take the mowing machine out of his 
hands and stop him from digging the garden and things like 
that, but somehow one doesn’t have an awful lot of authority 


over one’s own family, and he never really was one much to 


listen to other people. 

It was during the late summer of 1948 that Eric finished 
writing 1984. I remember him coming down from his bedroom, 
where he did his writing. He got out the last bottle of wine that 
we had in the house, and he and I and Bill Dunn, whom I 
afterwards married, had a drink to celebrate the new book. 
During that autumn of 1948 it was obvious that he was getting 
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ill again. On one occasion he said to me, rather despairingly: 
‘Whatever I do, it seems my temperature rises: if I take the 
slightest kind of action or motion.’ We both decided that he’d 
better be under hospital treatment as soon as possible. 

He made arrangements to go away, but he didn’t actually 
go until the following January, 1949. I was taking him down 
to catch the boat, down at the nearest town, or, rather, village. 
He was going to stay the night in the village and go away the 
next morning. We set off rather late in the evening in our car, 
with Bill and Richard. The road was full of enormous pot- 
holes about the size of tables, which were impossible to avoid. 
We just slipped into one of these, and there was no way of getting 
the car out. We pushed and pulled, and eventually Eric decided 
to sit in the car and keep young Richard while Bill and I walked 
back to the farm, which was a distance of about four miles, and 
got out a large truck that we also had. By this time it was 
quite dark and starting to rain. It so happened that, just at the 
place where the car had got bogged, there was just room, by 
going well off the road and onto the peat bog, to get round the 
car. We managed that, and eventually we got a tow-rope on 
the car and managed to tow it out and complete our journey. 

The sanatorium that he went into now was near Cheltenham. 
During the summer of 1949 I went down there to see him and 
took young Richard. My brother made arrangements with a 
friend he had locally to look after Richard for four or five 
weeks, so that he could see the child nearly every day. In late 
September 1949, he was moved to University College Hospital, 
London. The following month, he rather unexpectedly, to me 
anyway, got married again. 

It’s an awful long journey from Jura right down to London, 
so I didn’t see him till the following January. I took young 
Richard down to see him, and we were there in London for 
about a week or ten days and left on about the 15th. He died on 
January 21st, and it was rather a shock to me, because although 
I knew, of course, that he was desperately ill, he was even then 
talking of going to Switzerland. I think arrangements had been 
made for him to go. But when I got back to Jura, the first I 
knew of his death was over the radio, on the news. Then, of 
course, I went back to London for the funeral. 

It has been said that my brother didn’t really want to go on 
living. I didn’t form that impression. I remember him saying 
to me once that he wanted to live at least until young Richard 
was fourteen. 











Actors in Training 


Irving Wardle 


S usual, one third of the acting profession is out of work; 
A= as usual, the drama schools are relentlessly making 
preparations for the final year shows which one ex- 
student has bitterly compared to ‘a Charlestown slave-auction 
where American Negroes outdid each other to land bunks in 
the larger southern plantations’. The paradox of the entertain- 
ment industry is that it is always glutted and always hungry: 
the submerged third seems never to increase, and the two to one 
gamble for employment is not altogether daunting to anyone 
with a sense of vocation and the right equipment. What 
constitutes the right equipment is a hotly debated issue, but it’s 
safe to say that the industry’s demands have undergone a 
change in the past five years, and it would be fair to expect the 
drama schools to reflect something of what has been going on in 
the theatre at large. It is commonly assumed that they are not 
doing so. 

Public opinion has always been against acting schools - 
bracketing them with the music colleges as institutions with 
low standards, philistine traditions, and overcrowded classes 
composed principally of girls whose talents would be better 
occupied by domestic science. Inside the profession opinion 
tends to be equally hostile: Michel St-Denis, the exiled king of 
British stage training, sums it up like this: 


Theatre people ... say that schools are dangerous: either 
because they are conventional and academic, perpetuating 
lifeless traditions, or because they are aggressively non- 
conforming and so become narrow, sectarian and theoretical, 
if not hysterical. 


Taking in the whole field, these charges are well founded. In 
London alone, there are plenty of dim little academies whose 
notice boards, bespattered with L.R.A.M.’s in faded gilt, 
proclaim them refuges of mediocrity and failure. But such 
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places are a sitting target: the attack is damaging only if it can 
be made against the handful of prestige schools which attract 
the best students. A great gulf is fixed between them and the 
remainder. The interviews on which this article is based refer to 
three of them in London: they took place in the last weeks of 
December with the Principals, various teachers, and ex- 
students of the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, the Central 
School of Speech and Drama, and the London Academy of 
Music and Dramatic Art. They need a word of introduction. 

The three institutions are closely linked. The Principals - 
John Fernald (RADA), Gwynneth Thurburn (Central), 
and Michael MacOwan (L AMD A) - are old friends and 
come together from time to time to discuss administration. 
They allow members of their staff to teach at one anothers’ 
schools; and three years ago they banded together to form the 
Drama Schools’ Joint Appeal with the aim of raising a subsidy 
from the entertainment industry. Mr Fernald and Mr Mac- 
Owan are virtually newcomers: both middle-aged men of the 
theatre, they took charge only six years ago and have been 
giving their respective establishments a thorough shaking up 
ever since. Miss Thurburn, who holds sway over the speech 
therapy and teaching departments of the Central School be- 
sides its stage course, has been in control since the death of 
Elsie Fogerty in 1945: voice production is said to be her main 
point of contact with the theatre. It seems that a pretty 
stiff breeze has been blowing through the acting department 
since John Blatchley took it over last autumn. 


* * * 


Overcrowding, star-breeding, cut-throat competitiveness — 
these are some of the alleged evils of the acting schools. What is 
the official answer? 


Overcrowding 


FERNALD: No problem with numbers. I used to have. There 
were well over 300 students here when I first arrived. Now the 
numbers are down to about 190. We have about 20 to 30 
coming in every term (we get the biggest crop in the autumn) ; 
they’re split into two groups — about 15 each — and they stay 
together all through the course, with certain eliminations, of 
course, not as many as there used to be. We have something 
between 60 and 70 staying the full two years, so it’s quite small, 
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you see. No, my problem is with finding space, rehearsal space. 
We’re building a rehearsal room on to the Vanbrugh Theatre - 
no chance of extending this building; at present the place is 
busy till 10 o’clock every night. 

THURBURN: We have never allowed our stage training 
course to become overcrowded, so we have never found any 
need to reduce the number of students we accept. The maximum 
is 40. This is obviously too large a number to work together, so 
apart from lectures they are divided into groups — sometimes 
into very small groups where instruction needs to be individual 
in character. We usually find that two or three students soon 
drop out for various personal reasons, and at the end of the first 
and second year we ourselves eliminate any who have not 
fulfilled their early promise. About 22 are left to take the third 
and final year’s training. 

No one makes a worse teacher than a frustrated actor, so it 
is only rarely that there is a transfer to another department. 
Because we have a responsibility to both the student and the 
theatre, we have to be ruthless in cutting out the dead wood - 
those for whom we feel there is no future on the stage. Each 
one is judged strictly on his or her acting possibilities. 

MACOWAN: This is a small institution. We’ve got a set 
number which is 60. And out of those, 12 are a special bunch 
of people who come from overseas to do a year’s special course 
in the classics. We're keeping some of the students for a slightly 
extended course, a third year, so now our number has gone up 
to 70. At the auditions each year there are about ten times as 
many girls and four times as many men as we can accept. The 
intake of the first year group varies, well from 22 to 28. And the 
group go through their whole two or three years together; 
those who’ve come together stay together. By the second year 
the group is rather smaller; there are often about four or five 
whom we have to advise to give it up. 


* * * 


Selection, Star-breeding, and Competition 


FERNALD: Students are selected entirely on the basis of 
audition; there’s no interview. What comes across in the 
theatre is what matters. They select two pieces — they don’t 
have to do Shakespeare, they can do Alice in Wonderland if they 
want. Age is the other important thing. We need people who 
have a certain maturity by the time they arrive. With the girls 
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the average age is 18; the men are older — anything up to 24, 
some of them coming from the universities (provincial uni- 
versities more than Oxford and Cambridge). The present 
proportion is about 56 per cent men. We don’t go in for 
star-breeding; the work is all ensemble work, group work. 
I don’t deny that it’s useful to get spotted in a final year show, 
or that a student can make useful contacts while he’s here; but 
in the main he’s insulated from the pressures of the commercial 
theatre. When they leave I’d say 95 per cent get work and, for 
the most part, stay in work. 

THURBURN: Each applicant for a place in the stage course 
is interviewed three times. He has stage auditions, followed by 
a talk with the Head of the Drama Department and myself; he 
is given ear and speech tests: and he talks with the Registrar. 
The reports are then closely studied before any decision is 
made. What I look for is stage personality and a serious 
approach to drama. You can judge that to some extent, but 
other important things, such as capacity for work and staying 
power, can’t be predicted. 

Most of our first year students are between 17 and 20 years 
old. The fact that a student comes from a university doesn’t 
influence our choice, except that we realize that he will grasp 
things more readily. But a cross-section of our present acting 
students shows that they come from all sorts of homes and have 
had all kinds of education ranging from a secondary modern 
school to a university. We accept about equal numbers of boys 
and girls, but in common with every drama school we would 
like to have more applications from men. There are usually 
three girls to every one man trying for places, and so the com- 
petition between the girls is really fierce. 

We do everything we can to eliminate the competitive spirit. 
From the start they’re taught that acting is a selfless concerted 
art and they soon accept it. Later on, when they go into 
repertory, they will have to work in a competitive atmosphere 
and of course they will have to fight for success; it’s human 
nature, isn’t it? But at the school they know that each one is 
treated the same: each student has his fair share of big parts 
and small parts, and every one gets individual attention. 

MAC OWAN: For the audition we ask them to prepare a piece 
from Shakespeare and a piece from a modern play; we don’t 
set anything. Three of us sit in the theatre; they’re shown in 
and we have a chat with them before they do their pieces on 
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the stage, partly to test their vocation for the theatre and put 
them at their ease. When we’ve heard them we talk to them 
again. We won’t take anyone under 17 of either sex, and they’re 
rarely older than 23; we have in our present second year about 
four more men than girls, and our first year’s about equal. 
When they leave one would say that all the men get work 
fairly soon, and of the girls — well, it varies with the quality of 
the group; at the worst 50 per cent, and at the best 100 per 
cent — say an average of 75 per cent. Of course, that doesn’t 
mean that all those continue in the profession for more than a 
few years. 

We get a few from universities: they’re sometimes rather a 
problem. Charming and talented, but they’re people whose 
minds have been developed at the expense of their emotions 
and their bodies — not good for acting. And there’s always a 
problem with the ones who come straight from school as they 
bring the school mentality — ‘do it to please teacher’, ‘Am I 
better than the others?’ — because one of our principles is ‘No 
Competition’. One tells them the theatre is a thing that people 
do together, so trying to shine is not the object. Of course there’s 
the desire to be conspicuous, but it’s not incompatible with 
ensemble work. This is the fascinating paradox of the theatre: 
we're all intensely egoistic on the one hand, and on the other 
we can only do it by the most delicate adjustment with each 
other. And the students discover that the only practical way 
and the only way to keep happy is to regard oneself as part of 
the whole and the whole as more important than the individual. 
It is easier in a small place to get that spirit, I think. For one 
thing, there is no promotion by merit. 

If they are a misfit after one term or a year, one says, ‘Look, 
we must stop now.’ And there are people who, though they 
may be brilliantly talented, don’t necessarily need the school 
and are a nuisance there — so why keep them? I’m not inter- 
ested in searching for stars: this is a matter of Fate — who is to 
be a star and who isn’t. 


* * * 


The Training and the Industry 


FERNALD: We do have certain outside connexions — with 
the Nottingham Playhouse, for example. And there are standing 
contracts with Tennents and with the Liverpool Playhouse to 
take one student a year. Otherwise there are the second-year 
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productions in the Vanbrugh Theatre — those get seen, of 
course; and they’re never in rehearsal for less than three weeks 
(the top limit is five weeks). As for rep training — well, last 
summer we leased a theatre in Bangor, Northern Ireland, for 
ten weeks and did a season under weekly rep conditions — you 
know, playing things like Rookery Nook. 

No, the Method hasn’t affected the course — it embodies a 
good deal of Stanislavsky already, so it’s not necessary to build 
anything on, as it were. I’ve no objection to R A D A students 
visiting outside Method groups to see what’s going on: a good 
student naturally wants to take a look at everything that’s 
going on in case there’s something that may be useful to him. 
They come back and tell me about the groups — they don’t stay 
at them. 

We don’t encourage leaving students to begin their careers in 
television; there are very few theatre people in television, and 
they do their casting from a closed circle of actors they trust. 
And I think it’s unfortunate that so many of our better actors go 
straight into modern drama instead of beginning their careers 
in the classics. A few years in Shakespeare and Restoration 
comedy and you can play anything. 

THURBURN: Third year students take part in about six 
productions. The plays are chosen to give a cross-section of the 
type of material they’ll be concerned with when they get into 
the profession, so they act in thrillers and light comedies as well 
as in the classics. We try to give them the technical qualifi- 
cations and the confidence to act in Othello, knowing that they 
can then draw on this knowledge and experience to act well 
in a thriller. Besides, acting in the popular type of play prevents 
them from becoming intellectual snobs. In the past five years 
we’ve been following the change in public taste and including 
more serious material (after all, no good actor wants to play in 
Up in Mabel’s Room!), but I think it’s easy to exaggerate this 
change. 

Besides these productions and the ‘shop-window’ perform- 
ances at the end of the year when theatre managers, producers, 
and agents are invited to see their work, the third-year group 
carries on with speech and movement classes, and gets practical 
experience in radio and television. We train them to adapt 
themselves to any branch of the profession. 

We have a close connexion with provincial repertory 
companies, and each year we find that students are taken by 
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Ipswich, Nottingham, Liverpool, Bristol, Frinton, and other 
groups. 

If there were time, I’d like to give more attention to the 
roots and less to the top dressing: I would like to elaborate the 
study of painting, literature, and music, for instance. But our 
intention is primarily to turn out good actors who will approach 
Agatha Christie as seriously as Pirandello and not think it an 
inferior kind of theatre — people who can fit into the society of 
older actors and continue their practical education while they 
are earning their living on the stage. 

MACOWAN: The most important link between the profes- 
sional theatre and the school are the many people teaching at 
the school who are active in various departments of the theatre. 
The chief way that students are helped into the theatre is by 
people in the profession taking an interest in the school and 
coming to see the students perform during their last two terms: 
which they do most conscientiously. A more impersonal but 
useful link is that certain companies find they particularly like 
the students trained here, and so get into the habit of employing 
them whenever opportunity offers. 

There’s a rather interesting scheme which we hope to try 
with the third-year people. It is that during their last term they 
should go out into the world and get professional work, but 
still be under our care, so as to make an easing into the pro- 
fession rather than a sharp break. It won’t alter anything about 
their getting work; sometimes a student leaving gets a job 
that lasts a month and it may be another month before he gets 
another one — if it’s during the last term of the year he can come 
back here and go on working. They won’t be put into pro- 
ductions, but there will be class work for them. When they go 
and play they will be watched; somebody on the staff will 
always go and see them and give them notes. 

... Oh, no, we wouldn’t let anyone go off and take classes 
elsewhere; the ‘Method’ groups you mention, for instance. I 
don’t think anyone would want to; it’s all here, they won’t find 
anything more anywhere else — the basic Stanislavsky is a basis 
of all our work, as it has been for many of us for about twenty 
years, though we are always looking for new ways of handling 
and expressing it: our ways — not out of the book! Nothing is 
excluded if it works. The theatre is constantly changing; it’s 
changing because the whole climate of feeling and thought 
inside human beings is changing. If training is real it is ob- 
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viously going to be changing too. For instance, I’ve lately 
widened the course with more singing, dancing, and music. 
I’ve done it for two reasons: for one thing the theatre seems to 
be moving in that direction; more important, I believe it’s 
the solution to a great many artistic problems, because music 
is at the same time a powerful emotional stimulant and a very 
exact discipline. All the work of our present third-year group 
has been tremendously assisted by the classes they’ve had in 
jazz dancing from somebody in West Side Story. 

There is no conflict between one’s ideals of the theatre and 
endeavouring to train people to be a personal success. In the 
long run you can’t achieve one without the other. It is a false 
division to say, “This is professional’ on the one hand, or “This 
is an ideal of the theatre’ on the other; these things must be 
married if either of them is to be real. We do not work for 
quick results; I’m not so interested in how good they are when 
they leave here as how good they’re going to be ten years after 
they’ve left. 

The one mistake that can occur is the one I think Michel 
St-Denis made at the Old Vic School. They said, ‘We are 
training you for our organization, not for the theatre at large.’ 
That was fair enough. But they told the students that the 
theatre at large was no damn good, and that they were going 
to be a special kind of individual, superior to it. We are careful 
not to do that. I do now let the students know that we hope 
they are going to be a rather special kind of individual, who 
may influence the theatre in the future, but that they must 
never let on — they must live it, and never talk about it. Not 
even think it. 


* * * 


These three sets of answers give an impression of unanimity. 
There are occasional differences on points of detail, but not 
on the major issues. All three claim to be continuing the work 
of Stanislavsky and St-Denis (Mr MacOwan most of all, for he 
states that he has re-modelled LA MDA on the lines of the 
Old Vic School). All declare that the training is carried on in 
small, non-competitive groups, and deny that the process of 
fitting a student for employment in the theatre is incompatible 
with educating him as an artist. 

I am in no position to dispute the official answer or to 
endorse it. But unanimity certainly breaks down as soon as you 
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begin talking to former students of the three schools, and 
directors who have worked in them. 

Of the three, RADA has the greatest prestige among the 
general public in this country and abroad: its annual produc- 
tions at the Aldeburgh, York, and King’s Lynn festivals are not 
matched by the other schools. But critics suggest that RADA’s 
prestige tends to be kept up at the expense of its students: that 
productions must, above all, be ‘professional’, and that 
directors will spend hours, for instance, on stage lighting while 
the cast hang about drinking coffee. One outside producer, 
faced with two casts to direct, found them ‘frightened and 
mistrustful — like automata. All their self-confidence seemed to 
have been broken down. It took about a week before they 
would come and ask me about their problems.’ In comparison, 
he said that Central School casts were much more ‘full of the 
kind of bounce you expect students to have’. The Central 
School’s third year, however, with its merry-go-round of 
rapidly prepared shows (many of the plays being straight- 
forward commercial hokum), is attacked as an apprenticeship 
in slap-happy weekly-rep habits. I have not heard this com- 
plaint against LA M DA, the least ‘established’ of the three; 
but it is said to plunge its first-year students into an atmosphere 
of free expression which restricts learning to a matter of whether 
it ‘feels good’ or not. (In fairness to Mr MacOwan, I should 
add that the innovations he has lately been making in music 
training have stiffened the course and may have undermined 
the grounds for this criticism.) 


* * * 


Meanwhile, heaving up on the horizon, is John Blatchley, 
former colleague of St-Denis at Strasbourg, Assistant Director 
of the English Stage Company, and the new director of the 
Central School’s stage department. So far he has only been 
there a term, but together with his colleagues (Harold Lang, 
Yat Malmgren, Marjorie Phillips, Peter Streuli, and Virginia 
Snyders) he is critical of dead tradition and what he calls the 
academic training as practised, for example, at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. From his experience with St-Denis he believes in 
the closest possible relationship between all departments. 


The student needs to learn how to apply what he learns in 
diction, voice, movement, and lecture classes to the problems 
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of interpreting any role in any given style, and not be left to 
himself to discover the sometimes elusive and complicated 
links between one activity and another. 


With this as an objective, he feels he is working within the 
context of what is happening in the theatre at large, and he 
believes that actors who persist in shutting their eyes to its new 
demands and continuing to live in a world bounded by a 
proscenium arch and a French’s acting edition, will do so at 
their peril. 

Students, he says, are all too prone to take this inbred 
theatrical attitude, so the initial emphasis of the training is on 
‘re-education’ — both in the immediate physical tasks of per- 
formance, and in the social and cultural sources of drama. 
‘When they first come, the most important thing is to put them 
in touch with a broad cultural background.’ This includes not 
only directly aesthetic subjects, but also lectures on physics and 
history; and even instruction on how to read a newspaper. 


They should realize why art is as it is; how it’s affected by 
science and politics. ... One hopes that by the second year 
they will be so awake that what they bring to acting will be 
real human material. 


Although the stage training is based on Stanislavsky (“The 
results of Stanislavsky’s experiments and the validity of his 
subsequent method seem to me to be undeniable as far as the 
serious training of actors is concerned’), Blatchley discourages 
first year students from reading An Actor Prepares and Building 
a Character on the grounds that they are more likely to be 
confused than enlightened. And the work of the acting classes 
bears little resemblance to that of Method groups: ‘feeling’ and 
‘thought’ as solitary, private activities are outlawed; and 
conversely the teaching avoids all terms demanding an end- 
product rather than suggesting the means of arriving at it. 
(‘Be dignified.’ “Be grief-stricken.’ ‘Show some style,’ etc.) 
What the exercises (improvisations, tests of aural and visual 
memory, paraphrasing) do aim at is the unself-conscious 
translation of personal experience into stage action. 

‘The task,’ Harold Lang says, ‘is to get them to respond to 
each other, to notice each other. What we are concerned with is 
the nature of action, and everything must be specific: anything 
vague is useless. . . . It’s no good saying, “It’s got to come from 
inside’ or “Let the feeling grow” (all these horticultural 
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metaphors!) : how do you do it? Show me how to put one brick 
on top of another. We want to give them the equipment and } 
the vocabulary to break down a part for really close work.’ 
The trouble at present, according to Blatchley, is that 
children come to drama schools knowing nothing about them, 


About 1 per cent have any idea of what training is; the rest 
think it’s simply a bit of fencing, and a bit of movement, and 
so on. And they know nothing about the type of school they’re 
coming to. In a few years I’m hoping they’ll know what to 
expect if they come to us. 
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Letter from Spain 


Cecily Mackworth 


"Ties cleaver, the wagon wheel, the dagger, the prickly 
beards of the shepherds, the naked moon, the fly, the 
damp cupboards, the débris, the saints clothed in lace, 
the whitewash and the sharp line of porches and glazed bal- 
conies, everything is covered over, here in Spain, with a fringe 
of death’s grass; everywhere there are signs and allusions 
perceptible to the attentive spirit, that prefigure our own 
selves stiffened in death,’ wrote Frederico Garcia Lorca. He 
was murdered near here, somewhere in the beige mountains 
behind this town and for twenty-five years they have been 
trying to forget him. But it was no good; he was too much part 
of Spain and now he has crept back, with so many of the 
Republicans exiled to France or Mexico, and ‘Yerma’ is being 
played at the Real Theatre in Madrid. ‘One can’t go on 
hating for ever,’ says Sefior Fernandez, my councillor on the 
Spanish Mind. His voice betrays a certain regret for such 
inherent weakness in man. Hatred here is a noble sentiment 
and I think he is sorry it cannot be eternal. 

The prefiguration of death that Lorca detected in all things 
Spanish is perhaps the real explanation of Spain. This is a 
tragic country moulded out of indifference and immobility. 
Goya and El Greco told the real truth about it and nothing 
essential has changed since their times. The rest is a show put 
on by man or nature. Here in Malaga, unlike the austere 
Northern regions, everything favours the show-makers. The 
elderly English couples sit in front of the cafés along the 
Avenida, sunning away their rheumatism, sipping their wine 
and dissecting their boiled shrimps, congratulating each other 
on the climate. The bougainvilia and hibiscus trees are in 
full flower; the sea is a rich, dark blue; a fiesta of some kind has 
always just been or is just about to be. “The Spaniards are so 
gay,’ explains the General’s wife. And so they are. They are as 
gay as the deformed monstrosities who frolic in the Goya 
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drawings in the Prado or the men and women who danced 
themselves to death in thirteenth-century Paris when the 
plague was at its height. They are dedicated to death, and to 
Spanish death at that. Here, death and hell are inseparable 
conceptions. You cannot think of one without being forced to 
think of the other. In the little rococo parish church, neat and 
sweet among its roses and geraniums, you find a painted 
frieze, showing an enthroned Christ, born up on a pillow-cloud 
and smiling indifferently into space; the lower part of the tableau 
consists of figures, moulded in wax, writhing among hollow 
flames made of red plastic; on weekdays the flames are not 
specially striking, but on Sundays they are lit up from the 
inside and you can almost smell the sizzling sinners. The 
young novilleros who came down for the Epiphany bull-fight 
(the fully-fledged matadors are away in South America for 
the winter season) went to Mass there on the morning before 
their fight and surely those great black bulls that charged into 
the arena a few hours later must take on a special significance 
that no non-Spanish fighter could recognize. 

Early morning is the time for truth. The market is sleepily 
opening, the town delivered over to donkeys and mules, to a 
thousand stray dogs on the hunt for scraps. And delivered 
over, above all, to the sub-world of Spain, which is the world of 
Goya, merely prolonged over another century and a half. At 
nine in the morning, Malaga is still peopled by dwarfs, deaf- 
mutes, creatures swollen into a mass of formless flesh, men 
with embryo buds in the place of legs or arms. They push and 
pull each other into place, calculating the length of wall where 
the sun will strike soonest and shine longest and settle along it 
in rows, glued till nightfall to the grey stone. The blind are 
being led out too by the local agents of the lottery, spaced at 
regular intervals along the streets, with their handfuls of 
tickets, all ready for the day’s work. 

By mid-morning, although this sub-world is more populous 
than ever, it has become semi-invisible. The show has been 
put on. Gleaming Mercedes-Benz purr past the convoys of 
donkeys; the café terraces are crowded with foreigners and 
elegant Spaniards, holding out their feet to shoe-blacks who 
look like hungry cats and propose ‘sefioritas’ or contraband 
watches as they polish. Business is in full though languid 
swing for those subjected to work; down by the sea-front, 
magnificently free young men play endless football. Swarms 
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of Army officers throng the smart bars, sipping jerez; stout 
priests pace in twos and threes, occasionally abandoning an 
unresponsive hand to the lips of a female parishioner. ‘Why,’ 
I fret to Don Fernandez, ‘are there so many lame and blind, 
so many idiots and men and women born legless and armless? 
Is it poverty, or syphilis, or some missing chemical... ?? Don 
Fernandez stares around; he is trying hard, but he simply 
does not see what I see. ‘There is still a lot of poverty...’ he 
says doubtfully. But the cours des miracles does not exist for him. 


* ¥ * 


Like a Victorian father, General Franco shields his people 
from politics and sex — twin monsters of the modern world. 
No one has heard of Brigitte Bardot and at the evening paseo 
the girls pass in groups, wearing neat dresses that gloss over 
their figures and drooping lovely Andalusian eyelashes at 
male greetings. Though a certain number of French and 
American films manage to wriggle through the censorship, the 
familiar stars look curiously unfamiliar on the hoardings, re- 
dressed according to its requirements. They have become 
Nice Girls, an example instead of an invitation. As for the 
real-life nice girls, there is an indigo blush of Moorish blood 
beneath the smooth olive skin and they have the kind of huge 
black eyes that suggest their owners might be safer shut away 
in harems. Instead, they are hurried into female Phalangist 
organizations. There is one next door to us, a large house from 
which troops of lovely creatures march out, swinging their 
arms and singing, to volleyball and gymnastics at the sports 
ground. They are doing the equivalent of military service and 
will emerge from it, if Franco gets his way with them, clean- 
limbed and clear-eyed, with Todo por la Patria engraved on 
their hearts. The picture is rather spoilt by the row of young 
men who squat on their heels along the pavement, gazing up 
fixedly, hour after hour, at the windows. Sex, like other under- 
ground activities, is a matter of patience. 

As for politics, they have been smoothed out of daily life. 
The newspaper you buy at the kiosk has drifted slowly down 
from Madrid and may be three or four days old. Even the 
local paper is generally a left-over from yesterday or the day 
before. Nobody seems to mind. There will be nothing in it 
anyway except the football results, which everyone has heard 
over the wireless, an article on the saint of the day and a 
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picture of the Minister of this or that at some banquet. Some of 
the Madrid papers report international news fairly thoroughly 
but home affairs rarely add up to a single column. ‘Nobody 
cares,’ said Don Fernandez. ‘Politics for us means ministers 
becoming very rich up in Madrid. It has always been like that 
and always will be. In your country you care about politics 
because they mean more or less taxation, but here there is 
hardly any taxation. If it were introduced it would annoy the 
people on whom the Government depends for its stability, so 
we have lotteries instead. Spain is run on lotteries. Everyone 
enjoys them and even the poorest people would rather spend 
one peseta on a fraction of a ticket that brings hope for a big 
prize, than on a piece of bread that is swallowed and done 
with.’ He strikes a match, throws it away and strikes another. 
‘Everyone in Spain is doing this. If the match explodes into 
fireworks there will be a secret design under the striking part 
and that means a big prize. Matches are a State monopoly. 
Human nature again, you see, at the service of the State.’ 

So life slips by, painless and sterilized if you are on the right 
side of the hunger line. Everything to keep you amused, 
nothing to encourage unhealthy thought. An internationally 
famous doctor told me at dinner the other day about the 
weekly radio programme in which he takes part. “There are 
four of us — a legal expert, a priest, a “man in the street’? who 
is a well-known radio speaker, and myself. A question of general 
interest is chosen each week and we discuss it in all its aspects.’ 
I asked what sort of questions. “Last week it was “Should 
Christmas trees be encouraged in Spain?”’ The week before we 
talked about our national diet and the use of olive oil in 
cooking... .’ We were both thinking the same thing. ‘Yes,’ 
he said, ‘it is difficult to discuss questions of deep importance. 
Our talks are recorded in advance and must pass three censor- 
ships — military, ecclesiastic and political. Nothing much, of 
course, can remain after that.’ 


* * * 


Sefiora Ortiz invites me to meet her friends at after-dinner 
coffee. We sit round the warming-table, our knees under its 
flounced petticoat and the soles of our feet turned up to the 
brasero hidden in its depths. Now and then, Sefiora Ortiz 
bends, panting, for the flat iron spoon and stirs the charcoal 
dust. ‘Like making an omelette,’ she says. “You lift the edges 
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and stroke inward.’ On the wall, there is a semi-life-size 
portrait of Alfonso XIII, in robes and decorations. Sefiora 
Ortiz is a monarchist and always hoping for the return of the 
Royal Family. At the moment, the main preoccupation of 
herself and her friends is the question of precedence at Fab- 
jola’s wedding. Her finger stabs triumphantly at a copy of 
Sur: ‘Listen to this... “Representing Spain at the Royal 
wedding will be the Count of Barcelona,” then comes the 
Marques of this and that and then, at the very bottom of the 
list, the Marques and Marquesa de Villa Verde.’ The pearls 
heave on her black bosom; appreciative chuckles from the 
Bank Manager and President of the select Malaga Club. How 
can it have slipped past the censorship ? Someone must have got 
into trouble!’ ‘But they put it right next day,’ says the Bank 
Manager. “The whole paragraph was printed again, with 
Franco’s son-in-law first and our Infante last.’ 

They dream for a moment over this mirage of restored 
tradition produced by a printer’s error. Then: ‘Our poor 
Infante,’ sighs Sefiora Ortiz. “They have been so clever in 
discrediting him! Years of propaganda, and now the people 
have lost all trust in him. They believe he has been so long 
abroad that he is hardly a Spaniard.’ ‘He would do better to 
stand down in favour of his son,’ says the Bank Manager. 
‘Don Juan Carlos is only twenty-two,’ says the President, ‘He 
will be a legal minor for eight years yet.’ ‘And when those 
years are up,’ cries the Bank Manager, ‘some reason will be 
found to keep him in the shadows. Franco will never relinquish 
power.’ There is a long, brooding silence, the Sefiora Ortiz 
says, ‘Well, we must remember that so long as Franco is here, 
order will be maintained,’ and everyone nods and says, ‘Yes, 
at least we can count on that.’ 

And so ends every political discussion. Franco can be 
counted on to maintain order. It is his unique but indisputable 
virtue. Nobody really likes him, but anything else would be 
worse. Sefiora Ortiz and her friends, and all the other close, 
comfortable little monarchist circles in provincial Spain, know 
perfectly well that no one except themselves cares in the least 
for the Royal Family. Too much water has passed under the 
mill, too much insidious propaganda has beenspread and digested. 
The Count of Barcelona, and probably Don Juan Carlos too, 
would introduce a liberal regime and that is a thing the two 
pillars of Franco’s Spain — the Army and the Church - would 











never tolerate. ‘The Army would revolt and seize power within 
a week.’ says Don Fernandez, who despises the drawing-room 
politics of the Ortiz circle. ‘And then would come the Com. 
munist counter-revolution. That is what the Communists are 
hoping for and that is why so many of them disguise themselves 
today as Monarchists. Their chance will come with the death 
or retirement of Franco.’ 

That is the nightmare that obsesses every Spanish heart. 
Somewhere, just round the corner, concealed in whatever 
organism happens to be one’s personal béte notre, Communists 
are plotting, and any change, even for the better will give 
them their chance. It is this spectre, this shadow army that 
may or may not be the reflection of a reality, that maintains 
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Spain in her frozen rigidity of resignation and pessimism - ' 


like a man seized with vertigo on a narrow pass, who dares not 
move backwards or forwards for fear of the abyss beneath his 


feet. 
os ” * 


The Calderons run a big estancia a few miles from the town, ’ 


where they grow sugar cane and olives and a few cereals they 
coax with infinite difficulty out of the dry soil. Although they 
are wealthy people and considered as the most progressive 
farmers in the region, their implements are extraordinarily 
primitive (they still plough, for instance, with a wooden- 
bladed, ox-drawn plough). Nevertheless, they do very well, 
since their land is near the sugar factory. When the canes are 
cut in May and June, they have only to pile them on the big 
mule-wagons and send them off to be pressed, squeezed and 
refined without any of the transport expenses that ruin more 
distant plantations. They are still a little bewildered by the 
new social legislation. The minimum wage of an agricultural 
labourer is fixed now at fifty pesetas (about 6s.) and they pay 
eleven pesetas per day for each worker to the Social Security 
Fund which provides obligatory insurance against illness and 
accident. For the last year or so, workers have been receiving a 
tiny family allowance too, and in some cases even an old age 
pension. Conchita Calderon is one of the few people here who 
have travelled abroad in spite of the low exchange rate of the 
peseta and the complicated business of obtaining a passport. 
A few months in England have upset some of her ideas and 
given her the uncomfortable feeling that she is living in a sort 
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of no-mans-land that is neither Europe or Africa. So she 
welcomes these social laws that anger so many of her neigh- 
bours and that they avoid by employing workers by the day or 
the week and dismissing them when the olive crop has been 
gathered or when the cows have finished calving. 

Old Pepe, the Calderons’ cowherd, has been taken away 
for a hernia operation. He lies in a ward in the new, ultra- 
modern Carlos Haya Hospital for Salaried Workers, looking 
absolutely lost, with his sad, monkey eyes staring unwinkingly 
above the starchy white sheets. The Director fought with the 
Germans during the war, in the volunteer Spanish Brigade 
on the Russian Front and his hospital is run with teutonic 
efficiency, so that it seems to belong to a different land and a 
different century. He is immensely proud of his six operating 
theatres, his iron lung, the fifteen doctors attached to the 
establishment and the two hundred beds in which the sick, 
looking utterly terrified, are tended by efficient little nurses. 
Everything is clean and shining; the whole place is a huge, 
stream-lined symbol of Progress. 

‘You see,’ says Conchita Calderon, ‘you are wrong and 
things are indeed moving even here in Andalusia, where the 
sun makes us lazy and disinclined for change.’ 

But for whom is this shining palace? And for whom the new 
blocks of workers’ flats, jerry-built indeed, but with bathrooms 
and all amenities, that are growing up around it in the same 
modern suburb? Not for the fishermen who still live mostly on 
shell-fish soup, swarming in the slum districts behind the port, 
out of work eight or nine months of the year because their 
boats are too small and fragile to venture into the Atlantic 
fishing-grounds. Not for the casual labour at the docks, or the 
shoe-blacks, or the pedlars, or the vast, semi-invisible popula- 
tion that scrapes a living as best it can in any way that occasion 
offers. Statistics are not easy to come by and seem to be re- 
garded with vague suspicion as something to do with Socialism, 
but it is certain that only a tiny fraction of the hundred thousand 
plus population of Malaga can be described as salaried workers. 
The city is about as unindustrial as a town can be in the 
twentieth century and is largely run on casual labour. For the 
vast majority of its inhabitants, the Social Security programme 
will never be more than words on paper. 


* »” * 
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On New Year’s Eve, the whole of Malaga is out on the 
streets, and most of it concentrated in the Calle Larios and the 
Square with its illuminated fountain, where the hands of the 
big clock are slowly moving towards twelve. Everyone is here - 
the tourists, the beggars, the shopkeepers, the gypsies from the 
hills, the soldiers from the barracks, the Greek and American 
sailors from their ships anchored in the harbour. . . . Pedlars 
dodge among the crowd, selling paper caps, cardboard pup- 
pets, sweets, castagnets and all sorts of little, bright-coloured 
toys for the children. The grape-sellers hand out their little 














paper bags of grapes, twelve in each bag, one to be eaten at | 


each stroke of the clock that marks the passage of the old year 
to the new. Groups of dancers form spontaneously, shaking 
ribbonned tambourines or beating a sort of conical-shaped 
drum as they weave their complicated steps. A circle forms 
around them at once, clapping to the rhythm of the dance or 
breaking into one of the throaty, monotonous Christmas 
carols we have been hearing all the last week, chanted by 
bands of children all through the warm, dark nights. Then the 
group melts into the throng, as others form in its place; and 


the same hoarse clamour breaks out above the clatter of other | 


tambourines. 

Two fiacres edge their way through the crowd, loaded with 
giggling, waving, singing women... One of the local brothels 
having an evening out, escorted and protected by a single and 
splendid male, all brilliantined side-whiskers, wide-brimmed 
hat and pale beige suit nipped in to a wasp waist that hardly 
allows him to breathe. There is no mistaking them. The 
levelling out process has hardly begun in Spain and a tart looks 
like a tart, not just like all the other girls. Out of the fiacre they 
climb, screaming and giggling — mountains of painted flesh 
with sumptuous decolletés filled in with false diamonds and 
holy medals. One of them begins to dance something between 
a flamenco and a danse du ventre, while her colleagues clap and 
shout encouragements. Soon they are surrounded by a dense, 
clapping crowd and the hoarse Christmas carol takes on the 
wild flamenco rhythm. The women twirl, snapping their 
fingers, dripping rouge and mascara, a little drunk perhaps 
and wild with freedom. They are the centre of everything, the 
success of the evening, luck-bringers for the new year. Then 
the crowd wavers, opens like the Red Sea before the Children 
of Israel, presses back, still clapping, to allow the passage of a 
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young man in a primitive invalid chair which he propels by 
turning the wheels with his hands. He is built like an athlete 
down to the hips, wide-shouldered and made to be tall. Then, 
below the hips, there is one tiny leg, like that of a five-year-old 
child, protruding bizarrely sideways and outwards. The other 
leg is not there at all. The crowd closes up behind him and he 
remains in the front row, close to the dancers, laughing and 
showing his big, white teeth, clapping his hands and shouting 
jokes. He seems perfectly happy and so does everyone else. 


* * * 


All through the Christmas season and the month of January, 
the Christmas tombola has been filling the Larios Square. 
From ten in the morning till after midnight there is a dense 
crowd round the stalls, buying, where a young priest, assisted 
by some convent girls, doles out the little envelopes which, if 
one is lucky, may hold a number that gives one a right to a bar 
of chocolate or a sham crystal ashtray, or even a radio or a set of 
graduated saucepans. The Tombola is run by the Caridad 
organization and the proceeds go to build working-class 
houses — not for non-existent salaried workers, but for anyone 
whose home in the slums is positively crumbling about his ears. 

The clergy in Spain are tabu. Not a breath of open criticism 
may touch them, although their riches and tendency to occupy 
themselves with the acquisition of land, shops and houses 
rather than with the spiritual needs of their parishioners, are a 
favourite subject of gossip. They regard their colleagues in 
France with deep suspicion and the Spanish archbishops issued 
aletter to their clergy a few months ago, warning them against 
‘subversive ideas from across the mountains’, with indirect 
references to worker priests and the activities of the French 
Dominicans. However, the Archbishop of Malaga is rather an 
exception and is considered as specially socially-minded. It is 
for this reason that Caridad is specially active here and that 
many of the younger priests act as social workers, doling out 
medicines, distributing rations to the needy and bullying 
their wealthy parishioners into taking some kind of interest 
in the poor. “The Church has remained indifferent too long,’ 
Father S. explains to me. He is young, pink and plump and has 
studied in a seminary in New York, from which he has re- 
turned with an American accent and a habit of chewing gum 
as he talks. ‘We are trying to create a social conscience,’ he 
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says. ‘It is not enough to give money, the rich must mix with | 
the poor and get to know them.’ He holds meetings in his | 
parish and tries to instil languid Andalusian business men with 
his own enthusiasm. ‘I have explained to them that if they do 
not help me they will go to hell,’ he tells me eagerly. ‘Once 
they understood that, they began to give me money and now 
they are becoming interested and we are beginning to get 
results.’ 

But nobody is in a hurry, everything can wait. Nothing that 
is can possibly be as bad as that which might be. A new 
generation has grown up since the Civil War, but it has been 
reared on stories of its terrors, its fathers and uncles were 
massacred and the tracts of ruins near the port show where the 
bombs fell twenty-three years ago. The feeling of death that , 
Lorca detected in everything weighs more heavily than ever 
now on this land that should be happy in its sunny beauty 
and that is sad, and still, as if death is the only security it can 
hope for. 


} 








Letter from Morocco 


‘Living Without Facts’: 
A Reply 
Gavin Maxwell 


R GEORGE WATSON’S recent article on Morocco 
Mi this review, under the title ‘Living Without Facts’ 

has aroused considerable indignation in Moroccan 
Government circles, more particularly because research has 
failed to reveal the source of his information — or perhaps one 
should say the lack of it. No official remembers having met him, 
and it is plain, anyway, that he did not seek his facts at 
ministerial level, for the Minister of Information, Moulay 
Ahmed Aloui, never gave him audience; and when all is said 
and done a writer seeking information of the type that Mr 
Watson found so noticeable by its absence does usually turn to 
the Minister of that commodity. In fact Mr Watson does not 
record by name any single source other than Allal el Fassi, 
leader of the Istiqlal party. This interview is described in what 
purports to be a verbatim transcription of question and 
answer; however, not only does Allal el Fassi retain no recol- 
lection of this conversation, but claims that in several instances 
his views have been seriously misrepresented. On the question 
concerning communism, he says that he would never have 
answered with such misleading brevity. The true basis of his 
argument here is that the logical development of European 
thought leads to Communism through antagonism towards a 
rigid clerical and feudal structure; Islam, of course, has no 
clergy, and Morocco has no remaining feudalism. This combin- 
ation produces a more supplely articulated state which has no 
need of communism, and he considered that its advent would 
be disastrous to the development of the country. His reported 
reply to the question concerning American bases he states to 
be a misleading contraction of his views upon two entirely 
different points; he disclaims utterly having ever said or 
thought that ‘the Tunisian Constitution, plus a constitutional 
monarchy, would be ideal for Morocco’; he denies having said 
that or implied that federation between Morocco and Black 
Africa was out of the question (he believes that it is too early 
for such a step, but does not envisage such a federation as a 
future impossibility) ; he feels in short that his name has been 
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taken in vain, and the Government as a whole feel that theirs 
(with a truly remarkable anonymity on the part of Mr Watson) 
has been smirched. If Morocco lives without facts, Mr Watson 
certainly lives without names. He complains, for example, 
that no politician could tell him the policy differences between 
Istiqlal and Union des Forces Populaires — but he does not 
even claim to have asked this of Allal el Fassi, and he mentions 
neither Abdurrahman Youssefi, who is the leading political 
mind of the Union, nor the two former ministers connected 
with it, both of whom are easily accessible. These are Abdullah 
Ibrahim, former Prime Minister and Abdurrahim Bouabid, 
former Minister of Finance; either would have been glad to 
enlighten Mr Watson, as also would have been members of the 
Mouvement Populaire, such as Majoubi Ahardane, a former } 
governor of the Province of Rabat who has considerable 
influence in the Middle Atlas, Tetuan and tribal districts in the 
High Atlas. This strange absence of names pervades the whole 
article. He refers to the opinions of a ‘British diplomat who had 
spent thirty years in Cairo’ but the British Embassy have no 
knowledge of this spokesman whose comments on flies and the ; 
Koran so impressed Mr Watson (and indeed for a diplomat of 
such experience he appears to have had singularly little to say); 
there is an unnamed Moroccan communist who curiously 
declares himself in favour of a constitutional monarchy under 
the existing dynasty and with democratic institutions; there is 
a similarly anonymous young Jew. 

At this point it may be as well to recall that for those in 
search of fact there is an Information Office in Rabat opposite 
to the main Post Office, and that the Minister of Information 
himself, Moulay Ahmed Alaoui, holds a press conference every 
evening at 6.30. There is also an office of official publications | 
not far away from the palatial precincts of the Balima and the | 
Tour Hassan Hotels, behind the Cathedral of St Peter, where 
Mr Watson could have obtained a document to which he ! 
refers but does not appear to have studied — the dahir relating 
to private investment. He writes that there are no guarantees 
for foreign investors, but Articles 19 and 20, Schedule IV, 
define the conditions in which foreign investments may be 
transferred from Morocco. These provisions are normally 
regarded as synonymous with guarantees; they are in fact s0 | 
regarded by economic attachés and foreign businessmen in | 
Morocco, and in fact the British Ambassador at Rabat, Sir 
Charles Duke, is recommending the consideration of such 
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investments to British nationals. ‘Inaccuracy,’ writes Mr 
Watson, ‘must be infectious’... 

Of the Moroccan attitude toward the Algerian problem, he 
writes, ‘the Government is busy promising aid to the Algerian 
rebels — and privately refusing them bases’... ‘Morocco (as 
the F L N often complains) is doing little but talk; it tolerates 
F L N offices in the main Moroccan towns, which collect money 
for the rebellion but do not, it is said, recruit Moroccans to 
fight.’ Now this is a real eye-brow raiser. Short of an actual 
declaration of war upon France, it is difficult to see how 
Morocco could go further than she has along the Algerian line. 
Mr Watson cannot, perhaps, be blamed for failure to realize 
the extent of F L N activity in Morocco but he could have 
called on the head of mission of the GPR A, Dr Chawki 
Mostefei, at Rabat in the Rue Peguy and acquired some facts; 
here again he quotes no sources. The F L N has never sought 
to recruit any soldier for the F LA who is not of Algerian 
nationality and has never asked for or been refused ‘bases’ on 
Moroccan soil. The French attitude on this question is plain; 
they have closed the Moroccan/Algerian frontier and it would 
be strange if Mr Watson could find one French spokesman to 
challenge Morocco’s position as the ultimate intransigent on 
the Algerian question. Ferhat Abbas is received in Morocco 
with the full honours of a Head of State, and is in frequent 
colloquy with King Mohammed V;; F L N activity in Morocco 
is incessant and ubiquitous with the full support and con- 
nivance of the Moroccan government. ‘Inaccuracy must be 
infectious’... . 

‘Jews are persecuted in Morocco as in other countries of the 
Arab League.’ There is, in fact, absolutely no discrimination 
whatsoever except in matter of emigration to Israel, and this 
is not a question of racial discrimination but of simple politics; 
such emigration would clearly prejudice Morocco’s position 
vis-d-vis their middle-eastern cousins. Moulay Ahmed Alaoui 
has made the following statement on the subject: 


Moroccan Jews vote, are elected, have their responsibilities in 
the country. If a state of hatred were ever created it would be 
the fault of Zionist organizations who themselves initiated the 
feeling of discrimination. Morocco remains one of the rare 
countries in which that spirit has never existed. Moroccan 
Jews are Moroccan citizens and should consider themselves 
in that light, not as Jews. Moroccan foreign policy is based 
upon good relations, and one could not, therefore, allow a 
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Moroccan citizen to leave in order to take the place of a 
Palestinian Arab. This should not be interpreted as curtail- 
ment of individual liberty, and Jews who wish to go abroad 
on their own affairs, to countries other than Palestine, are 
free to do so at any time. 


Wherein therefore does Mr Watson’s ‘persecution’ lie? Indeed 
he himself appears somewhat at a loss to explain this in his 
succeeding paragraph, and his statement that Jews cannot 
emigrate is untrue. They cannot emigrate to Palestine, which 
is rather a different thing. ‘Inaccuracy is infectious’... . 
There are further inaccuracies, (Morocco did not ‘withdraw 
from the French franc zone in 1959’ but merely postponed the 
devaluation effected by France at that date, and is still in the 
franc zone; Moroccan leather-ware and handicrafts are not 
sold in ‘casbahs’, a word whose significance has plainly eluded 
Mr Watson; he ignores in his final sentence the extreme 
political consciousness of many of the tribal areas) but the 
resentment that his article has aroused is due not entirely to 
such misrepresentations. It is regarded as a breach of good 
taste by a British journalist. ‘I have the impression that, as a 
visitor, I am the only man in Rabat putting factual questions 
today with any confidence.’ To whom, the Minister of Inform- 
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ation not unreasonably demands, were these questions put, and | 


why were they not put to him? He would have been delighted 
to answer them, but he points out that had they been couched 
in terms as vague as Mr Watson’s article they might have 
proved difficult to answer. Facts and documentation, he 
emphasizes, are available to anyone who genuinely seeks them 
in Rabat, and are open to any form of cross check or micro- 
scopic examination; but to write that they do not exist without 
requesting them from the proper channel is, not to put too 
fine a point upon it, ill-mannered. ‘The Anglo-Arab love 
affair (1916-1956) of which Mr Watson speaks with such 
disdain, Moulay Ahmed feels might still develop into a per- 
manent relationship if such irresponsible articles as Mr Watson's 
were no longer in circulation in the British press. And it is 
indeed strange that we woo with insults, soothe with itching 
powder, cajole with acid; if Mr Watson’s analogy with Middle 
Eastern history is pushed to its logical conclusion these actions 
vis-a-vis any Arab nation must lead inevitably to a marriage 
bed stained with more blood than that of virginity. The Arab 


League upon which Mr Watson pours so much contempt can | 


no longer be regarded with such frivolity. 
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George Watson replies : 


I suppose I ought to apologize to Mr Maxwell for having 
the kind of face that government officials and politicians 
do not remember, and for speaking the kind of French 
which (outside France) passes for a Frenchman’s. The unhappy 
result is that he has himself been ‘Living without Facts’ in the 
very capital of Morocco and, what is worse, writing without 
them too. 

I attended one of the daily Press conferences he mentions 
in December 1959, was introduced to the official in charge, and 
sought an interview on the following day, when we discussed 
Moroccan affairs for about an hour. I was then directed at my 
request how to arrange an interview with the Istiqlal leader, 
Mr Allal el Fassi, at his Party H.Q., and duly interviewed him 
there a day or two after Eisenhower’s flying visit to Casa- 
blanca. If the Ministry and the Istiqlal have no recollection and 
no record of these facts, then they only confirm, in an unexpected 
way, the point of my article: that facts are not the forte of 
Moroccan politicians. Both interviews were conducted in 
French, and on both occasions I often felt I was being treated as 
a French newspaperman, though I am neither a Frenchman nor 
anewspaperman; and my passport only seemed to excite polite 
incredulity, though Mr Allal, at the end of my interview, kindly 
suggested that in some ways he preferred the English genius to 
the French. My report of this second interview was based upon 
verbatim notes which I took myself. 

I am surprised that Mr Maxwell, who reports that Mr Allal 
‘retained no recollection of this conversation’, should also be 
impressed by his claim that ‘his views have been seriously 
misrepresented’. Or that he should wonder that a former Cairo 
diplomat in no sense attached to the British Embassy in Rabat 
should be known there. Or that it was my duty, as a Liberal 
observer of a royal and racialist dictatorship, to cite the names 
of Communists and Jews. Or that convincing guarantees exist 
for foreign investors in Morocco merely because the British 
Ambassador, in an admirably diplomatic phrase, ‘recommends 
the consideration of such investments’. Or that, because he has 
apparently never heard of F LN attempts to start a second front 
in Algeria, such attempts have never been made. Or that racial 
discrimination against Jews becomes something else if we 
determine to call it ‘simple politics’. But then Mr Maxwell seems 
to suppose that, because the Moroccan Government issues 
bushels of documents free to foreign observers, these hand-outs 
must contain facts, and these facts must be true. 
8T JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 








Apropos of 
‘England, my England’ 


Barbara Lucas 


England (1960) refers on its inside cover to an ‘original 

of Egbert’ in the title story. Dr Harry Moore, in his 
biography of Lawrence called The Intelligent Heart (also issued 
as a Penguin in 1960) refers to a ‘portrait’ — ‘the cruel portrait 
of Percy Lucas as Egbert’ — in discussing the real-life sources of 
England, my England. This misleading assumption that Egbert is 
a ‘portrait’ of Percy Lucas, in two books that are probably 
selling like bread, prompts me to make the following corrective 
comments, in the interests of truth; my credentials being that 
Percy Lucas was my father. 

First, perhaps, an aide-mémoire as to the story of England, my 
England. Its action takes place at Crockham Cottage, situated 
on the property of Godfrey Marshall and his wife — both Cath- 
olic and literary - in Hampshire. Generous, and wanting to 
keep his young under his patriarchal wing, Godfrey Marshall 
has given Crockham Cottage to his daughter, Winifred, and 
there she lives with her husband, Egbert, and — in due time - 
with their three little girls. Egbert has just enough money of 
his own not to have to earn, and so lives in proud detached semi- 
dependence on the Marshalls, pursuing the amateurish 
gardening and other activities that delight him. The plot 
concerns the relationship between husband and wife — at first 
passionate, but becoming more and more strained as a result 
of Egbert’s economic dependence and the attitudes of the 
children — and reaches its climax when the eldest little girl falls 
over a sickle which her father has left in the grass, and becomes 
a cripple. This disaster, and Egbert’s culpability, turn the 
screw further on the marital tensions, drive a subtle wedge 
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between Egbert and his children, and throw Winifred | 


emotionally and economically (all the doctors’ bills) yet more | 
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upon her father, who keeps on fussily, but benevolently, 
interfering. Egbert, driven in on himself, joins the army and is 
killed at the front. 

Lawrence wrote this story in 1915. He and Frieda had been 
staying from February to July of that year in Viola Meynell’s 
cottage at Greatham, the Sussex property of Wilfrid and Alice 
Meynell. While at Greatham, Lawrence had ample oppor- 
tunity of observing another cottage, called Rackham — belong- 
ing to my mother Madeline (née Meynell) and my father 
Percy Lucas — and he was able to describe it with vivid precision 
in his story, ‘scooped out in the hollow among the snake- 
infested commons’. While there, too, Lawrence met my father 
(already in the army), and my mother, and their three little 
girls (though very briefly, as I will show, and out of their 
Rackham context); and he was obviously moved and fascin- 
ated by the sight of the eldest little girl, Sylvia, who two years 
before, at the age of five, had fallen over a sickle left in long 
grass at Rackham by a visiting London friend (my father 
being in Italy at the time) and become lame. While at Great- 
ham, too, Lawrence would have met Wilfrid and Alice 
Meynell, though again briefly (Viola Meynell, in a letter 
quoted by Dr Harry Moore, says that her parents ‘were nearly 
always at their London flat, so though they must have just met 
the Lawrences, that’s about all’). 

When England, my England was published in the autumn of 
1915, with its vividly recognizable natural setting, family 
set-up, and central event (the accident to the little girl), it was 
apparent to friends of my family that — to borrow Compton 
Mackenzie’s admirable phrase — Lawrence had indulged in 
his ‘trick of describing a person’s setting or background vividly, 
and then putting into the setting an ectoplasm entirely of his 
own creation’ (Intelligent Heart, p. 240). But only people who 
knew my family well, and/or the mind of Lawrence, could 
know where to draw the line between reality and fiction in 
this case; could know how total a ‘creation’ the ‘ectoplasm’ 
was. As my father was killed on the Somme in 1916, the reality 
of his character, and the reality of my parents’ marriage, 
ceased to be observable very soon after the publication of the 
story. So the story was able freely to insinuate itself into some 
people’s minds (i.e. the minds of the half-informed) as repre- 
senting some kind of truth, and Egbert was seen as a ‘portrait’ — 
though ‘cruel’ and ‘mean’ — of Percy (Percy’s death at the 
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front, though after the publication of the story, somehow adding | 
fuel to the fire). It is this half-informed line that Dr Moore has } 
taken, and that figures on the Penguin blurb. | 
As far as I know, but I don’t pretend to be a Lawrence 
student, Dr Harry Moore is the first Lawrence biographer to go 
into England, my England’s real life sources, so the account he 
gives is of great importance. Here are the relevant passages: 


Another of the Meynell girls at Greatham, Madeline, was 
married to Perceval Drewett Lucas. The Lucases had three 
small daughters, the eldest of whom, Sylvia, was partly 
crippled from a severe and almost fatal accident of two years 
before in which she had cut her leg with a knife. When Law- 
rence came to Greatham, the child was still undergoing opera- 


tions, and whether she would be able to keep the damaged! 


leg was still doubtful. Lawrence tutored little Sylvia... 
[and] a bit later put Sylvia into a story in which, however, 
her father was the chief figure. . . . Though he was quiet and 
standoffish, most people liked and respected Percy Lucas; 
he apparently irked Lawrence. Percy was the brother of 
E. V. Lucas, a man of letters of the kind Lawrence disliked: 
the writer of genteel essays, the frequenter of London clubs, 
the wit at the banquets of journalists. His brother Percy, 
just turning forty, indulged in genealogy, an activity Law- 
rence scoffed at. Even Sir Everard Meynell’s memorial to 
Percy Lucas, mentioning all the little simplicities that endeared 
him to the Meynells, would have met with jeers from Law- 
rence . . . and they would have given him weapons for 
satire. For he saw Percy Lucas as a loafer, dependent upon 
the bounty of Wilfrid Meynell and leaning for spiritual 
support upon Madeline; these things Lawrence put into the 
cruel portrait of Percy, as Egbert, parasitic dweller at Godfrey 
Marshall’s family colony at Crockham, in the story he was to 
write, England, my England. Yet for all its meanness, the portrait 
did not completely lack sympathy: the Egbert of the story was 
really a victim of the ostensibly benevolent paternalism that 
dominated the colony [The Intelligent Heart, pp. 238/9]. 
Lawrence even blamed the accident to the little girl on the 
son-in-law who in the story carelessly left a scythe lying 
about [zbid., p. 284]. 


There are many small inaccuracies in this passage — apart 


from the misleadingness of the whole tone — that I shall correct, | 


as a start. My sister Sylvia’s leg was cut in real life with a 
sickle (not a ‘knife’), and Lawrence in his story uses the word 
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sickle too (not ‘scythe’). Lawrence never ‘tutored little Sylvia’. 
My father was 35, not ‘just turning 40’, in 1915. The ‘Sir’ 
before this Everard Meynell is incorrect. And in a passage 
alluding to Percy’s death — unnecessary to quote here — Dr 
Moore puts ‘Seine’ for ‘Somme’. For some of these little errors 
there is an excuse. In the case of the tutoring of ‘little Sylvia’, 
Dr Moore seems to have been misinformed by Catherine 
Carswell (Lawrence tutored Sylvia’s cousin); and in the case of 
Percy’s age Dr Moore has repeated an error made in print by 
E. V. Lucas whom he might well assume to be accurate. But 
it is nevertheless interesting that just in a short passage that I 
happen to be able to check from inside knowledge, there 
should be so many slips. The only one of these inaccuracies 
that really misleads, however, from the point of view of the 
truth I am establishing, is the tutoring of little Sylvia. 

Lawrence didn’t tutor little Sylvia for the very good reason 
that my two sisters had started school in London in the 
January of 1915 (the month before Lawrence went to Great- 
ham), and we were living in London for the whole of the Lawrence 
period at Greatham, except for part of the Easter holidays. Percy had 
joined up in September 1914 and his contact with Lawrence 
would have been of the slenderest — perhaps a brief encounter 
on such leave as he would have had while his wife and children 
were at Greatham. For we were not at our own cottage, 
Rackham, that Easter; it had been lent to friends. In fact we 
seem to have been thoroughly disorganized during those 
holidays — partly because of my father being anyway in camp, 
and partly, perhaps, because of treatment for Sylvia’s leg. 
Here is a letter from my mother to my other sister, Christian 
(aged 5), who was staying with our father’s mother for part of 
that holiday. My mother had obviously been to visit Sylvia, 
no one can recall exactly where: 


My darling Christy. I am in the train on my way back to 
Greatham to see Barbara. It does seem so strange to have my 
three little girls all sleeping in different places. I hope you are 
getting on very well. Mind you are careful on the swing... . 
[And again] I hope you are getting on very well. It is hot 
today, isn’t it. Eleanor [Farjeon] has gone for a long walk 
to Chichester with Mister Lawrence. Barbara sends her love 
to Granny . . . I don’t think Daddy will be coming here 
while you are away... . 


and in the next letter there is talk of the return to London for 
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the term. We were definitely drifters in and out of Greatham 
that Easter holiday, never all there together, and in all not 
there for long. Lawrence’s description of Egbert and Winifred 
and their children at Crockham Cottage, and the atmosphere 
he conjures up, is pure imagination. 

Dr Moore is manifestly unaware of how little Lawrence knew 
Percy. In the passage from his book quoted above, he pieces 
together what he thinks is Lawrence’s picture of Percy; he 
tries to show why the picture would have ‘irked’ Lawrence and 
called forth his ‘scoffs’ and ‘jeers’; and thus explains how 
Egbert came into being. In all this he draws on odd sources: 
some superficial characteristics of Percy’s brother; some 
extracts out of context from Everard Meynell’s obituary of 
Percy; and Egbert himself! But it is all a wild goose chase in 
any case, for Lawrence did not know Percy, and nor did he 
need to for the creation of Egbert. What he needed was simply 
the pattern of Percy, and his wife, and his children, and his 
in-laws, and his cottage, and the accident. These, worked on by 
Lawrence’s imagination, could be welded into the typical 
Lawrentian story that England, my England is, so typical indeed 
that readers are amazed to think that real-life sources could 
possibly be needed. The conflict between Egbert and Winifred, 
for instance, is seen as ‘the battle between liberty and the old 
blood-power’, for Egbert was ironic, detached, dilettante, the 
‘living negative of power’, while Winifred gasped for ‘the 
denser element’. But the accident brought the conflict to a 
head, and the result gives passages barely distinguishable from 
their counterparts in other Lawrence novels. For instance I had 
just been reading in England, my England: ‘Why didn’t Egbert 
do something, then? Why didn’t he come to grips with life? ... 
Why didn’t he go into harness of some sort? Why didn’t he 
take some direction?’ when, flicking through The Rainbow 
(finished just as Lawrence came to Greatham), I came on: 


‘You need some work to do,’ she said. “You ought to be at 
work. Can’t you do something ?” 

His soul only grew the blacker. His condition now became 
complete, the darkness of his soul was thorough. Everything 
had gone; he remained complete in his own tense, black 
will . . . She shuddered from him. She was afraid of him. 
His will seemed grappled upon her. 

She retreated before him. She went down to the Marsh, 
she entered again the immunity of her parents’ love for her. 
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He remained at Yew Cottage, black and clinched, his mind 
dead. He was unable to work at his wood-carving. He went 
on working monotonously at the garden, blindly, like a mole. 


And there are many other examples of similarity, particularly 
to do with the relationship between the little girls and their 
father, in these books. 

The fact that Lawrence had the idea of accelerating the 
emotional breach between Egbert and Winifred by making 
Egbert (a2) an economic parasite and (d) responsible for leaving 
the sickle in the grass — both psychologically unthinkable to 
Percy — is enough, in itself, to set aside the notion of ‘portrait’ — 
even supposing (per impossible) Lawrence had known Percy well 
enough to conjure up his personality in other respects. 

When the story came out (I was aged 3) my relations don’t 
seem to have done anything about it openly — though it was, so I 
am told by a friend who is a literary lawyer, the most perfect 
libel case imaginable. Perhaps they were too appalled, and too 
anxious to keep the existence of the story from my mother. 
She came on it for the first time in 1930, idly looking for some- 
thing to read in the shelves of a friend’s flat in Rome. Whether 
my father read it or not I have no idea. My aunt Viola said 
that Lawrence, when remonstrated with, justified himself by 
maintaining that a writer is entitled to use his imagination on 
the material of his experience; though he was momentarily 
remorseful when Percy was killed, as a letter to Catherine 
Carswell shows. However, in those days the people who knew 
that England, my England had real-life sources were few, and 
most of them could recognize the ‘ectoplasm’. Now, however, 
not only have the real-life sources been publicized; but the 
‘ectoplasm’ has been swept aside and a ‘portrait’ put in its 
place. In the interests of truth, I register a formal protest... . 

To end up with, it may be amusing to notice Lawrence’s 
thin disguise, and sometimes even retention, of names. Crock- 
Cottage is the name he chose for Rackham Cottage; Godfrey 
Marshall for the character supposedly corresponding to 
Wilfrid Meynell; Winifred for his daughter (as near as possible 
to Wilfrid); Magdalen for Winifred’s sister (my mother’s real 
name is Madeline); and Barbara for the third little girl, which 
is her name in real life. 











The Month 


Philip Toynbee 


with refurbishing than with destroying reputations. In my 

youth there were very few surviving writers of the past - 
not an English poet worth reading between Donne and 
Hopkins — but one by one the Old Masters have been taken 
out again and dusted and held up for our admiration. (Only 
this week Dr Donald Davie has performed this service for 
Scott — and high time too.) Yet there are hints that a new 
generation of critical iconoclasts are secretly preparing their 
home-made bombs, and when they go off who knows what 
unexpected limbs may be seen flying through the air. Already 
Mr Eliot — the Mr Eliot of Prufrock and The Waste Land — has 
lost a finger or two from those hands which were once them- 
selves so expert at acts of calculated terrorism. 

I shall not be among the new destroyers. I belong to the 
generation which inherited the terrorised literary scene of the 
early thirties — for whom it was already dull to say that 
Tennyson was no good just before we began to learn that he 
was very good after all. But I have had, in recent months, the 
sobering experience of rereading some of the books which 
meant most to me when I was younger and of finding much to 
disparage in masters to whom I had often referred with ap- 
probation during the intervening years. No doubt the fault 
is in me; or at least in my time of life. All the books that I’m 
speaking of are novels, and it is notorious that middle-age is 
the period when we lose our taste for fiction. If I write in mild 
disparagement of certain obvious masterpieces it will not be 
with any iconoclastic satisfaction, still less with critical confi- 
dence, but in regret for some faculty which I seem to have lost. 
At least I have mislaid it. 

La Chartreuse de Parme; or rather — let me be honest in my 


ss many years, now, critics have been more preoccupied 
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distress — The Charterhouse of Parme. (I always read French | 


novels in English nowadays if a good translation exists.) I had 
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thought it one of the great novels of all time, and a novel for 
which I myself had a peculiarly intimate affection. I found it, 
except in a few isolated passages, a thin adventure story, ill- 
constructed, lacking in charm, obvious in thought and senti- 
ment. My inclination is to say that at least five of Scott’s 
novels are a great deal better in the same genre. (But then I have 
not been rereading Scott.) 

The Possessed. 1 read it with absorbed terror as late as 1948, 
mostly in a Warsaw bar. This time I continued to murmur 
‘Marvellous! Marvellous!’ until the word became submerged 
in a yawn and I abandoned my attempt long, long before the 
horrific climax. What survives best is the satire, and best of all 
the cruel and unjust portrait of Turgeniev. But how loaded 
this novel is! How he savages his characters like a mad dog 
with the rats of its own fevered imagination! And how heavy 
the texture is! How the enigmatic passions seem to resemble 
each other by being described, always, in the same terms and 
seen in the same lurid spotlight! 

L’ Education Sentimentale. (Just so!) Never, perhaps, a novel 
which meant a great deal to me, but one which I had admired, 
so I thought, with a cool and appraising justice. The classical 
French novel of the nineteenth century with a shape as elegant 
as a Greek vase’s. But I have long acknowledged that I am not 
much interested in the shapes of novels; it is their texture and 
consistency which interest me — not where the current is 
flowing to but how it flows. And surely this well-told tale is one 
of the dullest bits of fine writing ever written. Even to someone 
reading it for the first time it must seem intolerably predictable. 
Not that I have come to demand surprising events, but who 
doesn’t ask for surprising emotions, emotions which surprise us 
by their incredible aptness. A real-life Frédéric, even quite 
moderately equipped, would have written a more interesting 
diary of his passions than this tailor-made fiction. 

Remembrance of Things Past. 1 had read it with a more passionate 
and prolonged excitement than any other novel. But since that 
time certain foolish theories of what the novel should be had led 
me to write against it — without bothering to consult the text 
again. This book alone rekindled a handsome semblance of the 
old flame, and I concluded, after the first two volumes that 
this was the greatest fiction ever written. So, for the moment, I 
continue to believe — but the Guermantes party in the third 
volume undid me. High-class gossip is just tolerable when the 
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people are real, and when one knows them. Who could care 
about the trivial precedences of an imaginary aristocracy! 





} 


And there are deserts later in which I almost languished | 


during my first expedition. 

The Steppe. Tchehov’s stories were the predilection of my last 
year at Oxford. This — one of the longest and best — survives asa 
work which is fit for the most exacting admiration. But that 
wallowing in the pathetic fallacy; that tireless resolve to 
provide an endless montage! I have little sympathy with the 
scientific precisions of M. Robbe-Grillet, but I dare say that 
he had something like this in mind when he determined to rid 
nature of our terrible anthropomorphism. 

Anna Karenina. No; I can say nothing against it. Except that 
I gave up my attempt to reread it after less than one of my 
two volumes. Which simply shows, perhaps, that these brief 
and brutish reflections are the product of a brutish state of 
mind. 

And Hamlet? Thank God, in no way diminished: more 
splendid, more incredible at every reading. We are discouraged 
nowadays from that Divine Bard attitude which was favoured 
by our grandfathers. He was, after all, a man, and he often 
wrote badly. But I must have been insufficiently discouraged. 
He is not just the best writer of those that I’m qualified to 
read; he seems, in this mood, to be the only writer who was 
good enough. 


* * * 


Imagine that we read in our obliging newspapers of the 
following case: A man had imprisoned another man in a cell 
for several weeks, having told him that he was to be hanged ata 
certain hour of a certain day. At the appointed time the 


~ 


~~ 


~ 


murderer had taken his victim out into the back-yard and | 


hanged him until he was dead. Surely even the most resolute 
of our retentionists would agree that such a murderer was mad. 
The careful, calculated cruelty of the act would remove the 
criminal from any conceivable qualification for sanity. 

The implications of this are obvious enough. But it may be 


worth pointing out that the pros and cons of deterrence some- | 


times deflect our minds from the deeper issue of abolition and 
retention. It would be wrong to make the punishment fit the 
crime — wrong to any thinking Christian, who is aware that 
the New Covenant abrogated the old one; wrong to any 
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humanist who believes that revenge is a poor motive for social 

action. 

ed But in fact we do not, of course, fit the punishment to the 
crime. No murderer that I know of has behaved with such 

ast calculating cruelty as we exhibit in our revenge. 





hat * * * 


to ) Literary francophilia isn’t the power that it used to be in the 
the days of Horizon and Mr Raymond Mortimer’s literary editor- 
hat | ship of the New Statesman. Or in the earlier days when Mr Eliot 
rid | the Critic was consistently bludgeoning English reputations 
with French examples. But has it been supplanted, among 
hat | younger critics and writers, by an equivalent reverence for the 
my } arts and customs of America? 
rief I think this is happening. And I think that just as the franco- 
of | philia of earlier days was fruitful and healthy, though some- 
times foolish, so this humility towards America may well do 
ore much more good than harm. Reliable informants tell me that 
zed modern American art is incomparably richer and more lively 
red ) than our own. I can ignorantly confirm this simply by a study 
ten of Selden Rodman’s splendid illustrated volume called The 


ed, Insider. At least there is a surprise on nearly every page, and a 
to | sense, at the end, that the stagnating waters have begun to 
Nas move again. 


As for poetry, I have been induced by such critics as Alvarez 
and Kermode to study those American poets of our time whom 
, we have so consistently and wantonly neglected. And it seems 
the to me that the case is made. Why did we read and admire the 
cell slick sentimentalities of E. E. Cummins when we cared to 
ta know nothing of Wallace Stevens except Sunday Morning and 
the that much-quoted jeu d’esprit, Bantams in Pine-woods? Why did 
ind we know Elizabeth Bishop and Theodore Roethke only from 
ute ; the anthologies, and Robert Lowell only by The Quaker Grave- 
ad. yard in Nantucket? Why did we think that Robert Frost was only 
the a sort of belated and semi-respectable Georgian? 

I am as sure as I can be that these poets, and several others, 


be have produced a body of diverse work which is superior to 
ne- | anything that English poets have achieved over the last fifteen 
ind | or twenty years. 

the And the greatest of them, of course, is Stevens, though he, 
hat | alas, can write nothing more for us. To read his Collected 


10° 


iny | Poems was an astonishing experience, if only because I was 
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again made aware of how near the wind a great modern poet 


must often sail. Stevens is at his best on the very brink of | 


affectation: at his worst, of course, when he falls over. Frank 
Kermode’s short book on Stevens is excellent, though I cannot 
be as sure as he is that Stevens wrote better and better until his 
death. I would add to his many wise and perceptive words one 
flighty but perhaps illuminating comparison. What great 
modern painter is the visual equivalent of Wallace Stevens? 
Answer: Matisse. 
x = * 


But this doesn’t dispose of Americophilia. The emotion, as 
opposed to the considered literary judgment, springs partly, I 
believe, from the general left-wing sentiment of the ’fifties. I 
mean the Spirit of Osborne. Against the Royal Family, the 
House of Lords, Messrs Coward, Macmillan and John Gordon, 
a kind of Mark Twain America is conjured up on the trans- 
atlantic skyline. Even Princeton is praised — against Oxford - 
for its rough good sense and decency. The ancient myth is 
propounded of snooty visiting Englishmen and honest-to-God 
home-bred Americans in all their simplicity and natural vigour. 

I know what is meant; and I felt the same when I was 
visiting Cleveland and Chicago. But I don’t think modern 
America will really do to beat our own snobs and boors with. 
To my mind American art and poetry are at least as much a 
reaction against their confused and blinded society as a direct 
reflection of social health and vigour. They are both, of course. 
Or rather the art and poetry which is meant to be a direct 
reaction against American society is not the art or the poetry 
which we admire. Few English observers, of any generation, 
have had much good to say of the Beatniks. Nor do they deserve 
to have much good said of them. It is usually the outward 
conformists but private individualists who have led the most 
effective lives. In the full propriety of academic, or business rig 
the American poet pursues his own vision and indulges his own 
form of undemonstrative irreverence. 


* * * 


I knew nothing of Kilvert. The name had vaguely and 
unpleasantly resounded in my mind, somehow associated with 
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all the trumpery of Men of Letters, arty Arcadians and | 


latter-day bucolics. But now that I live only twenty miles from | 
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Clyro I have been reading the Kilvert Diaries with amazed 
delight. They are, indeed, enough to make the most robust 
modernist into at least a temporary and qualified Arcadian. 
Impossible not to feel that these wonderfully vivid and happy 
pages are describing the world before our Fall. Everything 
delights this intelligent, on the whole, kind and certainly 
perceptive curate. Walking above Lanthony Abbey, as Kilvert 
used to do, I could not resist an aching envy of his happier 
state. Little if anything has changed there; there was snow on 
the tops of hills and sheep still strutting on the tiny road. 
The Victorian abbey of Father Ignatius still stands at Capel-y- 
Ffin, though the monks have long ago departed. But even these 
moments are haunted by fears, and knowledge, which Kilvert 
was spared. 
* Sal * 


Yet we should try to avoid that historical arrogance, or 
melancholia, which insists that our own age is uniquely 
abominable. True that the total destruction of the human race 
was never an immediate possibility till now; but to a Gallo- 
Roman of the fifth century like Apollinaris Sidonius the im- 
minent destruction of his civilization was a psychological 
equivalent to our own worst fears. To him the Frankish in- 
vaders were as inhuman as the bomb is to us, and he could not 
have conceived that they were the harbingers of a new civil- 
ization. And many others have believed in the imminent 
destruction of the world by an angry God. In fact although our 
situation may be objectively unique it is not psychologically so. 


* * * 


And I am reminded of Sidonius’s attitude — entirely under- 
standable in the context of his time — by a fine piece of quite 
unjustifiable fatuity in last week’s Spectator. An admirable and 
lively magazine, but with that touch of idiosyncrasy, or idiocy, 
which so often accompanies such vigour and intelligence. 
‘Once upon a time,’ the Spectator tells us, ‘there was a tradition 
of fighting evil for good’s sake. Is it not the Song of Roland 
which says simply, “Chrétiens ont droit et paiens ont tort’? 
It is still, and even in secular terms, as simple as that.’ Is it 
implied that the Christians were justified in their simple 
allocation of right and wrong? In any case I can imagine no 
more disastrous criterion than this either for judging specific 
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issues in the cold war or for assessing the relative merits of the | 
rival societies. No doubt we are all manichaeans at heart, but} To t 


the course of wisdom is to resist this atavistic tendency. The Si 
Chinese never make any such attempt — the Russians do so all Mal 
too seldom: it should be our strength and our pride that we see in Ai 
the world in less black-and-white terms than these. Unless, of TI 


course, we really do believe that Russian society is intrinsically Eng 


wicked — wicked after the irredeemable pattern of Nazi society, + 
But does the Spectator really believe this? Eng 
For my part I think that most, perhaps all, existing Com. pew 


munist leaders are unscrupulous, fanatical and dishonest. | Eng 
should also very much dislike living in a society which sounds criti 
so smug, ungainly, humourless and puritanical. But I certainly colu 
cannot believe that there is anything intrinsically evil, as | The 
opposed to personally distasteful, in the kind of collective life _ pref 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — I have just read with interest the stimulating article by 
Malcolm Bradbury and Bryan Wilson on the situation of the writer 
in America. I would like, if I may, to add my own comments to this. 

The authors are no doubt right in contrasting the apathy in 
England with the active interest shown in writers in the States. 
(Brinnin records his suprise at the indifference shown to Dylan 
Thomas in Soho pubs!) But is the answer necessarily that the young 
English writer should to go the States? Possibly what is needed is a 
new technique of handling his literary affairs on the part of the 
English writer. I myself have been subjected to a good deal of 
criticism for accepting the press ballyhoo and allowing gossip 
columnists to make material of my activities. Yet the authors of 
The Away Game remark that ‘many young authors undoubtedly 
prefer this ballyhoo to the apathetic indifference with which they 
are received in this country’. Book sales in England and America 
are about equal; a first novel tends to sell the same there as here 
(5,000 with luck) and a best seller means a sale of more than 25,000 
in both countries. So there is no economic reason for the English 
writer to prefer America. 

But, the authors claim, America has more literary magazines and 
more ‘patronage’ generally. For whom? It is true that Mr Braine 
submitted Room at the Top to a dozen publishers before it was finally 
taken; but the same is true of Kerouac’s On the Road (which, I gather, 
was only finally accepted after the intervention of Mr Rexroth). 
From my own experience and that of friends I do not believe for a 
moment that it is more difficult to get a book accepted in England 
than in America. Anyone in England who can write a novel in 
passable English to-day is fairly sure of a publisher. And once a book 
is accepted, its chances of an ‘overnight success’ (i.e. succés de 
scandale) are about equal in both countries. Or compare the number 
of new writers who have emerged in England and America since 
the war. Apart from the Beat Generation (which has produced 
only two novelists of note - Kerouac and Holmes), the only names 
that spring to mind from America are Mailer, Bellow, Algren and 
Jones. England surely has a longer list, beginning with Angus 
Wilson and extending to Sillitoe and Auberon Waugh. Within the 
past five years, England has produced eight or ten new playwrights 
who have made an impact; I cannot call to mind more than a 
couple of names from America. 

Why should this be so if the English literary scene is really as 
feeble as the authors suggest ? 

To speak of relative literary merit is slippery ground, yet it seems 
to me that there is a disappointing sameness about the quality of 
modern American writing; from Mailer to Kerouac it is all con- 
cerned with the ‘ordinary guy’ at odds with society. And I suspect 
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that only a very penetrating critic could distinguish the verse of 
one Beat poet from another (although this may be due to the | 
popularity of Whitmanesque ‘free verse’). Here again, I feel that 
England can claim the advantage. Certain writers may have some. 
thing in common - Amis with Wain. Osborne with Shelagh 
Delaney, Wesker with Bernard Kops, Holroyd and Hopkins with 
myself — but when one throws in Angus Wilson, Harold Pinter and 
Auberon Waugh, the variety is certainly more striking than any. 
thing America can offer. 7 

Besides, there is one important factor which the authors have 
forgotten to mention. England is closer to the Continent, and there 
are some extremely vigorous young writers today in the European 
countries. For example, I cannot think of any young American 
writer with anything like the potential stature of the Swiss Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt (not to mention a dozen other names in France, 
Germany and Italy). The European literary scene may be less 
feverishly exciting than the American, but there is a consciousness 
of tradition that makes for more solid and permanent work. And 
this, I think, is true of England; less concerned with the philo- 
sophical traditions of Europe, we are nevertheless far less ‘insular’ 
than America in many ways, and European ideas reach us eventually 
through some osmotic process. The result is that much English 
writing is less self-absorbedly provincial than its American counter- 
part; there is not the same feeling of neurotics licking their own 
wounds. 

Finally, although it is true that many young English writers are 
riding the same vertiginous commercial merry-go-round as their 
American contemporaries, I see no reason for regarding American 
commercialism as somehow more ‘innocent’. Since young writers 
became gossip column material five years ago — when Look Back in 
Anger and The Outsider made a simultaneous debut — we have seen a 
great deal of reputations blossoming over night, the publicity 
treatment — and the equal publicity given to the flops of second 
plays or novels. Osborne and myself have survived it; and new 
writers are appearing in such numbers that we are now looked 
upon as grandaddies of the establishment. It seems to me that, 
where commercialism is concerned, conditions are very similar in 
England and America; in both countries a writer is likely to be 
asked to appear on T V or to give his opinion on the latest fashions 
in dress. 

I shall be making my own first lecture tour in America later this 
year and shall then be more qualified to comment. In the mean- 
time, I would only like to register my protest at the notion that 
America is the Land of Promise and that England is declining 
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gently into decadence and apathy.There is no evidence whatever | 


for this in England. 


GORRAN HAVEN, 
CORNWALL. 


COLIN WILSON. 
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Book Reviews 


NEWCOMERS. By Ruth Glass, assisted by Harold Polling. (George 
Allen and Unwin, with the Centre for Urban Studies. 21s.) 


In 1958, as the news of the Notting Hill riots flashed across the 
world, the reputation of England as the stronghold of fair play and 
tolerance sagged to its lowest ever. But we, the English, ought not 
to have been surprised. To anyone living in a fair-sized English 
town and capable of using his eyes and ears, the steady awakening 
of colour-prejudice had already been obvious for several years. I 
say ‘awakening’ rather than ‘growth’, because it seems fairly clear 
that colour prejudice is something that exists, in a latent form, in all 
white communities, and the ones in which it has not declared itself 
are simply the ones in which no sizeable coloured minority has yet 
settled. (It exists, for that matter, in racially mixed countries. In 
India, for instance, there is a terrific colour-snobbery. If a light- 
skinned Brahmin family has a daughter who turns out a shade 
darker than the others, they have a dreadful time getting her 
married off.) 

In other words, I am pessimistic over this matter: not so pessi- 
mistic that I am ready to despair and give up trying to do anything 
about it, but pessimistic enough to think that we have a harsh 
reality to deal with, one that will not be charmed away by a few airy 
phrases. It has, for instance, been suggested that the popularity of 
Negro music (in the shape of jazz and allied forms) among the 
young will gradually make colour-prejudice seem obsolete; Kenneth 
Tynan, in putting forward the claim (Declaration, 1957, p. 110) 
that the real growing-point of the future can be seen in the young 
who frequent the London jazz-clubs, observed proudly, ‘You 
could never make a lynch-mob out of them, because the art they 
live for was invented by negroes.’ I hope it won’t make me sound 
like a mixture of Mrs Grundy and Uncle Tom if I say (having spent 
enough evenings in jazz-clubs over the last twenty years to be 
something of a Baedeker on the subject) that my impression of 
these young people is that, while they may or may not be ‘living 
for’ jazz at the moment, the time will come all too soon when they 
have marriage-certificates, semi-detached residences, mortgages 
and hire-purchase instalments to keep up, and then, as if by some 
sudden and evil magic, their motivations will become nine-tenths 
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economic. And economic motives, of course, are behind most 
cruelty and thoughtlessness. The white man will get on with the 
black man well enough — until the day comes when there is one 
white man out of a job and one black man working. When that 
happens, the razors come out. 

It may well be, of course, that Mr Tynan is right to the extent 
that no one will ever ‘make a lynch mob’ out of these young people, 






~ 


even after they become tax-payers and mortgage-holders and begin | 


to like and dislike along economic lines. Lynch-mobs are not very 
common anywhere, until misery and backwardness sow the seeds 
for them. They exist in the Southern states of the U S because the 
white man, in those states, is himself poor, unschooled, ill-housed, 
brutalized. The South was defeated in the Civil War and then left 
to live with that defeat for nearly a century. The North proved (by 
the only proof ever accepted, force of arms) that their trading, 
urban, expanding way of life was better than the feudal way of the 
South. But instead of sharing in the North’s expansion, the South 
was left to live among the débris of its own smashed culture. No 
wonder that hatred of the Negro could so easily flare up among any 
pathetic, ignorant knot of white street-corner loungers. The ‘poor 
white’ had been robbed of his power to work the Negro as a slave, 
had been reduced to a standard of living almost as lowas the Negro’s, 
and the only assertion of superiority left to him, in his own view, was 
violence. We can see the same thing to-day in our own cities. 
British industry, no longer cushioned by preferential markets 
within a huge coolie Empire, has to increase output: the immigrant 
worker, used to hard work and small pay, is ready to take any job 
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a 


the white worker doesn’t want; at times of unemployment, the ; 


dynamite is there and a match is in every man’s hand. 

Lynch mobs? No. Even in Mrs Glass’s terrifying book, it is 
obvious that only the dregs of the population are drawn towards 
that solution, as yet. The English way is more gradual. It consists 
mostly of silence and neglect. Look the other way. Pretend not to 
see the Negro, even when he is on your doorstep. If he asks to rent a 
room, put him off with a polite evasion. Force the coloured people 
to accept the only accommodation open to them — slum property, 
overcrowded and exorbitantly expensive. Leave the coloured 
population to rot in areas like that for a generation or two, and 
their level of behaviour, intelligence, health, will probably sink. 
They’ll acquire the mentality of slum-dwellers, of the permanently 
under-privileged. And perhaps one or two of them will break out 
and commit robbery or murder. Then it will be time to talk of 
lynching. 


‘Oh, they go where the money is,’ a Reading taxi-driver said to | 
me. ‘Never get a darkie goin’ where the money ain’t good.’ Already | 
the spiral had taken its first turn. Considering what the coloured | 
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population of Reading have to pay for the crumbling flats and 
rooms they inhabit, it’s not surprising they go after the money. But 
already, the economic grievance is there. 

I harp on this economic grievance because it is the fashion, in 
some quarters, to discusss the colour-bar in purely psychological 
terms. (Black, the colour of evil, the hue of Night, of Satan: the 
Negro appearing to the consciousness of the white child as a 
strange, haunting shadow.) I dare say there is something in this, 
but not much. Negroes are likeable, easy-going people, with many 
of the qualities English people appreciate. They are good-humoured, 
fond of a joke, gregarious, and the English working class are all 
these things too. In nearly every case, the trouble starts over money. 
In America, be it south or north, every householder faces the fact 
that if a coloured family moves next door, the value of his house 
drops by half. In those circumstances, it takes generosity and 
courage to welcome coloured neighbours, visit them, send your 
children to play with theirs. So how can the Negro avoid giving 
offence? He either stays in the slums, and causes resentment by 
being a slum-dweller, or moves out and causes resentment by horn- 
ing in on a white neighbourhood and sending property values down. 

Mrs Glass, with Mr Polling, has collected, tabulated and (to 
some extent) discussed the racial situation as it affects one group, 
the West Indians, in one city, London. There is nothing particularly 
unexpected in their findings, but it is good to have the facts set out 
coldly, if only to show to the people who still say there is no colour 
prejudice in England. The question now is, what are we going to do? 

JOHN WAIN. 


IMPERIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM. By Bernard Semmel. (Allen 
and Unwin. 28s.) 


The two decades before the First World War witnessed an arms 
race between Britain and Germany, coupled with a sustained 
attempt in both countries to draw the working class into national 
politics on the side of parties and programmes usually described as 
‘imperialist’. In writing a brief analytical study of this period, Dr 
Semmel has had the good fortune of being able to draw upon a 
considerable body of literature — a circumstance not made clear in 
the blurb which credits him with pioneer labours in the field. As an 
American — the book grew out of a Columbia University doctorate 
thesis — he also enjoys the advantage of standing back a little from a 
topic which British writers find it difficult to treat dispassionately. 
How tender some political corns have grown in the course of time, 
and how agitated their owners become when stepped upon, was 
evident from the lengthy and singularly obtuse review-article which 
greeted the book in The Times Literary Supplement: an effusion clearly 
stemming from a survivor of the 1906 Liberal landslide. We are all 
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familiar with the faults of transatlantic scholarship, but to dismiss 
this book as an exercise in German-American pedantry because it 
applies the analytical razor to the familiar jargon of party politics, 
is to render no service to the discussion of modern history. 

What Dr Semmel has done is to dissect a considerable body of 
evidence — mostly culled from British writings before 1914, but in some 
instances taking in the corresponding German, French, and American 
literature — which points to the growth from about 1880 of an 
ideology broadly definable as ‘imperialist’ and containing within 
itself the seeds of later developments which were destined to sprout 
in National Socialism and similar movements. At the same time he 
has tried to show that these changes in public attitudes towards war, 
possession of colonies, and racial antagonisms, were related to politi- 
cal currents which subtly transformed the existing political parties. 
His special theme is the gradual dissolution of Cobdenite, or 
Gladstonian, liberalism, and the spread of a new collectivist and 
authoritarian faith in whose genesis the Fabians are shown to have 
played a considerable part. It is not difficult to see why this subject 
has long been neglected: those who knew most about it were not 
anxious to throw light, while the critics of imperialism — notably the 
Marxists — were too busy denouncing the politico-economic nexus 
to try to understand the wider implications of the whole movement. 
Dr Semmel, being at most a quasi-Marxist, is not burdened with a 
cast-iron system of beliefs, and his relative detachment enables him 
to see that there was more to imperialism than export of capital. In 
particular he has grasped the fact that Social Darwinism — the 
Darwinism of Benjamin Kidd and Karl Pearson — was central to the 
new ideology. He also shows convincingly that Sidney Webb and 
other Socialists were adherents of the creed, and generally speaking 
that the Fabians played a key role in popularizing it among the 
governing stratum. 

Most of this intellectual spade-work was done quietly behind the 
scenes, e.g. in the ‘Coefficients’ club which united the leading Con- 
servative, Liberal and Fabian supporters of what Dr Semmel — not 
altogether happily — describes as ‘social imperialism’. The implica- 
tions of the new doctrine actually reached beyond foreign policy, 
embracing such subjects as tariffs, labour legislation, industrial 
planning, and education. One can see why the Fabians were 
prominent in such a gathering: they had no compunction about 
jettisoning laissez-faire, though, when it came to the point, they 
hesitated to swallow ‘tariff reform’, i.e., protection, and in the end 
aligned themselves with the Liberal-Imperialist free-traders instead 
of with Chamberlain and Milner. Much of this was already known 
from Mrs Webb’s diaries and other sources, but Dr Semmel has 
placed the subject in perspective by relating it to the Anglo-German 
antagonism and tracing the corresponding developments on the 
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German side: from Bismarck’s protectionist legislation of the 1880s, 
via the Katheder-Sozialisten, to the first faint stirrings of what later 
became German National Socialism. His concluding chapter is too 
brief, but succeeds in making the point that nearly all the 
characteristically Fascist doctrines of the 1930s had their roots in the 
anti-liberal reaction of the 1880s. Even Hitler’s racialism is seen as a 
caricature of the quasi-Darwinian beliefs professed by quite respect- 
able writers half a century earlier. The connection between Halford 
Mackinder’s ‘geo-political’ writings and the doctrines of the 
Liberal-Imperialist school is also brought out. More might have 
been said about the crucial importance of Chamberlain’s failure 
before 1914, parallel to the success of protectionism in Imperial 
Germany: it is after all a fact that German liberalism had already 
been defeated by Bismarck when the imperialist controversy got 
under way. But the protectionist roots of imperialism receive due 
attention, and justice is done to the Austrian contribution: that of 
Schumpeter as well as the Austro-Marxists. 

The merits of Dr Semmel’s work are thus considerable. Unfor- 
tunately his perception is not always the equal of his learning. His 
style is wooden, and there is a certain angularity to his cast of mind 
which robs his analysis of part of its value. Some of his distinctions — 
e.g. between the two kinds of imperialism represented by the Tariff 
Reformers and the Liberal Imperialists — are a trifle on the pedantic 
side; he does not have much of an eye for the social milieu he 
describes; and his references to contemporary philosophy and 
literature are too perfunctory. What is the reader to make of the 
bald statement that some of the Liberal Imperialists had been 
influenced by neo-Hegelianism ? Now and then he also goes wrong on 
facts. It is misleading to imply (p. 25) that real wages rose during the 
decade before 1914: the exact opposite is the case. And it is fanciful 
to suggest that the modest attempts at welfare legislation during 
the pre-war period ‘gave the workers a further stake in national 
well-being’. The big change in that respect dates from a later 
period. The notion that the working classes in Western Europe had 
to be bribed to make them support the 1914-18 war is an academic 
fantasy. They cheered the troops (in all countries) from the simplest 
of motives: patriotism. Nor is it the case that ‘international socialism’ 
had significantly modified its outlook on the eve of 1914; the German 
Socialists had always proclaimed their readiness to fight a ‘defensive’ 
war, at any rate against Russia, and the French were likewise com- 
mitted to national defence. It is regrettable that Dr Semmel should 
have rehashed stale academic legends on this subject instead of 
going to the sources. In other respects his work bears evidence of a 
laudable desire to break away from received ideas, and deserves 
praise for that reason alone. 

G. L. ARNOLD. 
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A BURNT OUT CASE. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 16s.) 
My only excuse for writing this note is that, once again with 4 
Burnt Out Case, I feel there has been a certain confusion about 
religion. People are inclined to take Graham Greene’s ‘Catholic’ 
temperature when his novels appear, and say that now he is ‘more’ 
or ‘less Catholic’ than he was at an earlier stage. Thus, for instance, 
some said he was ‘more Catholic’ when he wrote The Power and the 
Glory, which is about a Mexican priest who lived boozily but tried 
hard and died well, than when he wrote The Quiet American. In 
other words people judge by the amount religion enters into a given 
novel in a formal way (informally, of course, it always comes in) 
and even by whether the ‘Catholic’ characters are sympathetic or 
not. By this last standard A Burnt Out Case might be thought to be 
positively an anti-religious novel. In it the most horrible character 
of all, Rycker, is a pious and practising Roman Catholic, and 
Father Thomas, the adhesive and glutinous priest, is in some ways 
even more disgusting than Rycker. The two most sympathetic 
characters, if we except the cheroot-smoking Superior of the mission 
who only appears in the early part of the novel, are the ‘atheist’ Dr 
Colin, and the agnostic Querry, the faceless protagonist. 

But this kind of judgement is essentially a moral one, it has 
nothing basically to do with theology. There is no reason in the 
Christian theology why people should think Roman Catholics 
morally superior to or aesthetically more sympathetic than ag- 
nostics. In real life manifestly the very opposite is often so. Coventry 
Patmore said that when he talked with his agnostic friends he felt 
religious, but after an hour with a Roman Catholic priest he asked 
himself ‘Can Christianity possibly be true?’ The world is full of 
admirable or sympathetic people like Dr Colin and Querry just as 
it is of deadly bores or poisonous snakes like Father Thomas and 
Rycker. Mr Greene has disclaimed being a ‘Catholic novelist’ 
which is an easy cliché sometimes used. I am not even sure what that 
phrase is intended to mean by those who use it, whether clericals 
or secularists. It vaguely connotes someone who is a ‘spokesman’, 
which Mr Greene certainly isn’t, or someone given to bourgeois 
‘edification’ which is plainly nonsense. The author is just a man 
who writes novels and makes no claim to being better (I would 
surmise) than any other human being. He is also a Roman Catholic, 
but so is Rosalia in the brothel in Naples and the pimp in the 
Portobello Road, every bit as much as Teilhard de Chardin or the 
missionaries in a leproserie. Well over half the white race is Roman 
Catholic in a more or less dim way. Some are morally better than 
others but that is a different question and anyway we can never be 
sure about people. A certain confusion is added in England because 
numbers of English Catholics seem to view the regiment of Cardinals 
as something like a home cricket team and if you criticize them (as 
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everyone who uses his reason is inclined to do) you aren’t ‘playing 
the game’; you are ‘letting down the side’. This attitude would 
make Dante a dago indeed. 

In Rome even in the churches Greco-Roman gods and goddesses 
still get a good look in and form a kind of aesthetic respite from the 
gospels. But not here. In A Burnt Out Case the face of Christ is 
obsessive. It is staring from the crucifix on the disgusting Rycker 
naked under the mosquito net waiting for his wife, as it is on the 
priests playing their infantile games. The ‘atheist’ doctor — but who 
is an ‘atheist’ in real life except Sartre? — is as busy discussing its 
Absence with the ‘incroyant’ Querry as Father Thomas is idiotically 
stressing its Presence. The only person left out is the representative 
of television and ice-box culture, Parkinson, but he is below any 
discussion for or against the Galilean and his doings. 

Graham Greene is always a delight to read owing to his technical 
skill; he is about the best craftsman at novels going. I feel he is 
becoming much influenced by the theatre and ‘curtain’ lines abound. 
The confusion made by the Father Superior who mistakes a bidet 
for a footbath would bring the house down on the London stage. 
The shooting of Querry is in a sense a theatre ending also. At one 
point I felt the only possible end would be like the macabre one in 
Evelyn Waugh’s Handful of Dust. Supposing Querry, instead of 
being shot, had been lost in the jungle and made to read the works 
of Pére Garrigou-Lagrange to Rycker or Father Thomas over 
and over again into an indefinite future. 

BERNARD WALL. 


EZRA POUND. By G. S. Fraser. Writers and Critics Series. (Oliver 
and Boyd, 35. 6d.) 


As T. S. Eliot wrote early on, ‘When anyone has studied Mr 
Pound’s poems in chronological order, and has mastered Lustra and 
Cathay he is prepared for the Cantos but not till then.’ Later he 
would have included the Homage to Sextus Propertius and Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley, and of course The Literary Essays, now issued in 
paperback form. Gradually the great bulk of Pound’s literary 
journalism is being studied for an understanding of his position as 
poet and controversial figure. 

G. S. Fraser, familiar with Pound’s poetry from boyhood and 
conscious of a considerable debt in increased awareness of ‘the 
literary modes and devices and achievements of a dozen cultures’ 
through the translations, has written an admirable ‘plain man’s 
guide’, An account of Pound’s technical development leads up to 
the Cantos, ‘a kind of epic, an attempt to revive the tradition of 
heroic narrative verse that will at once tell the “‘tale of the tribe” 
and keep the pride and courage of the tribe alive. But Pound’s epic 
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hero is not one particular man like Odysseus, in quest of one 
particular place, Ithaca. It is man as such, or multifarious examples 
of him, in search of civilization . . . man’s search for civilization is, 
for Pound, a perpetual attempt to return to the first springs of skill 
or of delight.’ 

Fraser summarizes the various critical approaches to Pound’s 
work, sympathetic, puzzled or condemnatory, and for himself 
considers the American poet to be ‘an innovator of the utmost 
importance . . . an explorer of genius; a man bitterly and exactly 
sensitive to the pressures in a democratic society that kill instinctual 
life, rather as D. H. Lawrence was; a man, in all his personal 
relationships, of the utmost generosity of heart . . . the poet, 
perhaps, as amateur cultural anthropologist.’ Yet the essay is not all 
praise and Pound’s most warm admirers will acmit the justice of 
certain points made. 

Now to return to the horse which draws this well-laden cart, the 
first chapter on “The Man and His Ideas’, where our excellent 
drayman is in difficulties. He must not only show why certain 
people have no good word for his equipage but explain their attitude. 
Pound ‘can be seen as Fascist, as a bitter reactionary, or as a large- 
hearted Jeffersonian radical whom Fascism took in. To many of 
his countrymen, during and after the Second World War, he seemed 
a traitor; but it is also possible to see him as a very centrally Ameri- 
can poet, strangely combining the traditions of Longfellow (a great 
uncle of his), Whitman and Henry James.’ Fraser then maintains 
that the social ideal of ‘the good life’ had ‘led Pound to a virulent 
intermittent anti-Semitism’ and of course he mentions Pound’s 
praise of Mussolini, ‘and by implication the general ethos of 
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Italian Fascism’. Presumably this is what Pound means when he | 


said in a BBC broadcast that a man’s ideas should be examined 
one at a time. So far this has not been done. 

Hannah Arendt’s definition is quoted. “The vehement yearning 
for violence, so characteristic of some of the best modern creative 
artists, thinkers, scholars, and craftsmen, is a natural reaction of 
those whom society has tried to cheat of their strength.’ This, 


Fraser finds, ‘fits Pound like a glove’. Yet does the really creative | 


mind ‘yearn for violence’ or is it often the only means against what 
Pound calls a block-headed epoch and has not great art always had 
to survive adversity of one kind or another? No: one must face it. 
Pound, in ‘making it new’ for poetry is also concerned with thought, 
whether we can accept his historical interpretations or not. He is 
admittedly anti-Semitic, but on his own terms, perhaps most 
clearly expressed in one of his broadcasts from Rome in 1943: 


How far have you lived your past life at the expense of oriental 
cheap labour, of famine in the orient? One will never get those 
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statistics. The Jew is behind you, But you cannot blame it all on the 
Jews, though you are the Jews most damned accomplices. Above all 
you cannot blame the small Jew, for he is in most cases as damned 
a fool and as witless a victim as you are. He is the shock troops, the 
below the starvation line, starvation line below which there is no 
morality only the instinct for survival at the cost of whatever is 
priceless. More often it is heedlessness rather than planned iniquity. 
He is misled by his darned [word missing in transcript, presumably :] 
leader just as you are. 


Maybe Pound is right in selecting usury as the nucleus about 
which so many other evils dance. Yet surely the whole combination 
originates and continues round an attempted evasion of a moral law, 
with its parallels on pyschological and even biological levels, what 
I would define as the wish to gain advantage without commensurate effort. 
Fraser of course, comes out in full sympathy with Pound’s ideals, 
whatever his reservations on some of the ways in which they are 
expressed. Indeed, Pound has written his own epithet: ‘Without 
strong tastes one does not love, not, therefore exist.’ 

PATRICIA HUTCHINS. 


GUILLAUME APOLLINAIRE. By Cecily Mackworth. (John Mur- 
ray. 255.) 

Apollinaire is a patron saint for poets and painters of the bohéme 
who, when they are young, have to face the disapproval of much of 
society and earn their bread by anything from washing-up to anony- 
mous journalism. But though in France and in Italy Apollinaire is a 
landmark, unlike his predecessors, Laforgue and Corbiére, he 
never seems to have gone down well in the English speaking 
countries. This book is therefore particularly welcome. It is an 
introduction to his life, not a university essay on his poetic achieve- 
ment. Miss Mackworth unravels his complicated history in a straight 
highly-readable story with liberal quotations from his poems — 
which were highly personal in inspiration. I hope readers will not 
have been put off this book by Douglas Cooper’s rather carping 
review in the Observer. 

Perhaps I may begin with a few remarks about Apollinaire’s life. 
It is not easy to sift the details owing to the poet’s own habits of 
mystification and the vagueness of his friends. He was born in 
Rome in 1880 and was illegitimate. His mother, Angelica de 
Kostrowitzsky, was a headstrong and muddled woman of Polish 
origin who combined convent education, /a dolce vita and gambling 
in a way not untypical of cosmopolitans in the Eternal City. His 
father, Miss Mackworth reveals, was an ex-officer of the defunct 
Kingdom of Naples who bore the Swiss name of Flugi d’Aspermont. 
The background was all very clerical, for Apollinaire’s uncle was a 
Benedictine abbot whom Apollinaire may at one time have thought 
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to be his father. He was given to pretending he was the son of a 
Cardinal and in any case, during his schooldays at Monaco, he had 
to adapt himself to a series of ‘uncles’ who helped Madame de 
Kostrowitzsky with her gambling debts. 

There followed poverty, travel, odd jobs and the combination of 
poetry-writing and highbrow journalism in Paris. This included 
editing erotic books somewhat along the lines of M. Girodias of the 
Olympia Press, and eventually publishing first-class stories of a 
baroque tension of ideas that reflect his Roman background. It was 
a golden age for little reviews that started and stopped, for café life 
and, of course, painting. Apollinaire soon rose to prominence in the 
international society that gathered round Moréas, Paul Fort and 
Alfred Jarry in the Closerie de Lilas or other cafés and included such 
figures as Max Jacob, Picasso and Francis Carco. He was never an 
art critic in the technical sense, but did more to promote and interpret 
the Cubist movement than anyone else. His chansons and lyrics 
were a fresh breeze in French poetry that can be compared to the 
revolution that was taking place in painting; but both were in a 
sense continuations and Laforgue preceded Apollinaire. He seemed 
to compose with breathtaking ease and he loosened up the joints 
of the art with a pictorial vision and made it leap further into the 
mechanical age. Though not a French citizen he joined the army in 
1915, was wounded, trepanned and died of Spanish ’flu in Paris 
three years later. 

Nobody looked less like an artist than Apollinaire, with his fat 
jowls and premature embonpoint. He was a brilliant talker but not 
a very well educated man. He had a panache of knowing numbers 
of languages, but in England he had once to pretend that he only 
understood ancient Irish and letters he wrote in Italian show that he 
had little grasp of Italian grammar*. His life is full of contradictory 
stories and it may be that he was all things to all men. This would 
be a weakness in a business administrator but seems to me unimpo 
tant in a poet. There is no logic in his manifestos, though, unlike 
Marinetti’s, they have talent. He had no moral purpose, only vision 
and spontaneity. Perhaps, on second thoughts, lack of moral depth 
and the work of the file were his limitations as a poet. At his weakest 
he jingled in a facile way that is markedly inferior to Laforgue. 

There is an interesting theory put forward in this book: that 
Apollinaire always suffered from insecurity owing to his illegitimate 
birth, and deep down was afraid of not being respectable. I find it 
very difficult to imagine that Apollinaire cared for social status as 


*But the Italian painter, Gino Severini, whose memoirs are among the 
best relating to this period, says that Apollinaire understood Italian per- 
fectly. Apollinaire’s many translations from the Italian included early 
poems by Giuseppe Ungaretti. 
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all his friends were artists outside the rat-race; to use the word 
‘class’ about Picasso would be too ridiculous even for an Angry 
Young Sociologist. Not knowing where one’s next penny is coming 
from is a simple source of insecurity with literary men. Apollinaire 
was never respectable in the English sense as his misunderstandings 
with Annie, the daughter of a puritanical architect in London, 
show. (Incidentally, this Annie lived in Landor Road and the only 
road of that name listed on my map is not strictly in the suburbs 
but in Stockwell, off Clapham High Street). Moreover, his birth, if 
eccentric, was magnificently baroque. On re-reading his poems I 
began to wonder whether, if he felt more insecure than most of us, 
it was not about nationality. He loved la doulce France with the 
passion that country so deservedly inspires in foreigners. But only 
when he joined the army did he pave the way to the act of “belong- 
ing’ to France. During the war period he expressed ideas about 
‘latinity’ as against boche culture that were rather like those of the 
French right wing or even of Gabriele D’Annunzio. His adaptability 
to, and even liking for, military life - ‘Que la guerre est jolie’ — dis- 
concerted the avant-garde friends whose leader he had become. 
His approach to war, if courageous, was also childish and facile. 

Much of Apollinaire’s poetry was prompted by women. Of these 
the most attractive was Marie Laurencin with whom he lived for 
some years — about which Miss Mackworth is so interesting that one 
would like to know more about how the establishment worked. 
Others were the ‘Lou’ of the early war poems, Madeleine whom he 
nearly married, and finally Jacqueline Kolb (‘la jolie Rousse’) whom 
he did marry shortly before his death. Apollinaire’s relationship 
with ‘Lou’ was a wartime obsession of extreme sensual violence, as 
we can see by the collection of poems he wrote to her from barracks 
and the front which was first published in 1947 under the title 
Ombre de mon Amour. They were written at white hot speed between 
bombardments or attacks, and accompanied by Apollinaire’s 
drawings and designs. At no time, to my mind, did he show more 
his exuberant, spontaneous talent. Like many another soldier, 
Apollinaire had to have a woman to think about and write to; to 
whom he could describe the faery-like effects of shrapnel and flares 
and the peace of the landscapes. One cannot help feeling that any 
woman served his purpose and when Lou fell through he turned to 
Madeleine and wrote in much the same obsessed way to her. 

It would be interesting some time to go into the reasons why 
Apollinaire made so small a creative impact on Pound and Eliot. 
In the new edition of Pound’s essays (edited by Eliot) he is not 
mentioned once. His most obvious living disciple is Aragon who 
must have been poring over his works when he wrote the Elsa 
poems during the last war. 


BERNARD WALL. 
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THE LIVING MILTON. Essays by Various Hands Collected and 
Edited by Frank Kermode. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s.) 

Ten critics writing on Milton: the result is interesting but scrappy. 
There is nothing about Comus and little about Samson Agonistes, 
Reviewing it is like reviewing ten books; there’s no choice but to ride 
madly off in all directions. John Wain has some ‘pessimistic notes’, 
general, off-hand and rather empty. G. S. Fraser writes some 
‘random reflections’ on Lycidas, amiably out of control (‘I forget who 
first worked the idea out’) and at rather low pressure. David 
Daiches analyses the opening lines of Paradise Lost; not perhaps 
exciting, but relevant, and saved from being merely routine by the 
skilful use made of the Bible. F. W. Bateson contributes three pages 
defending the verse of Paradise Regained (against W. W. Robson) 
— terse, detailed and provocative. Michael Hamburger provides 
‘Notes on Milton and Hélderlin’, but the Milton part looks slightly 
lost, and it’s really an interesting and substantial piece on Hélderlin. 

Bernard Bergonzi gives a lucid and helpful analysis of ‘the Milton | 
Controversy’; he argues persuasively that the attacks on Milton by 
Leavis and Waldock are unanswerable within their own terms of 
discourse, but that the terms are wrong or at any rate narrow; the 
result is perhaps a bit defeatist, but it leaves room for a good debate. 

J. B. Broadbent writes on “The Nativity Ode’ with intelligence and 
learning; he shows that Milton used only about half (the less human 
half) of the nativity tradition, and his willingness to criticize the 
quality of a tradition makes his argument apt elsewhere in the 
seventeenth century. 

Donald Davie’s ‘Syntax and Music in Paradise Lost’ is another 
notable essay. He takes examples of Milton’s skill in dramatic and | 
narrative syntax, but then suggests disconcertingly that most of the 
syntax, by its perpetual inversions, ‘answers our interesting questions 
before we have time to ask them’. It is a shrewd point well-argued. | 

W. W. Robson’s study of Paradise Regained begins with the ‘dull 
distinction’ of the verse, and radiates impressively into the huge 
literary problems of the poem. The ‘failure of incarnation’ in both 
the verse and in Milton’s Christ is convincingly demonstrated and 
explained — the result is admirable literary criticism devoted to a 
poem that seldom receives any literary criticism at all. 

Frank Kermode’s ‘Adam Unparadised’ is three times as long as 
any of the other pieces. His main insistence is that Paradise Lost ‘s 
primarily about the pleasures of Adam and their destruction by 
death; about the contrast between a world we can imagine, in which 
the senses are constantly and innocently enchanted, and a world of 
which this is not true.’ The argument is convincingly developed and 
supported, and in passing a lot of good points are made as well. But 
there is a certain over-insistence — not that Professor Kermode’s 
contrasts aren’t in the poem, but because so many other things are. 
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Quite a lot of the poem is not focussed directly on Adam and Eve. 
And do our ‘senses’ in reading have to be quite so strict about driving 
out ‘ideas’? Is it totally true that ‘Milton’s theology is in the De 
Doctrina, not in Paradise Lost’? Professor Kermode certainly makes his 
point — that the poem has a very great deal to offer in human, non- 
theological terms; but to stress these doesn’t really necessitate 
denying the other attractions. His essay is a sensitive and subtle 
exploration of the most important part of the poem; but it remains 
only a part, and there are other things to be said about that part 
too (Mr Broadbent has said most of them in Some Graver Subject). 

There are many misprints, references aren’t impeccable, and there 
are too many misquotations, sometimes important. (One little slip 
has a nightmarish plausibility: ‘Rocks, caves, lakes, ferns, bogs, dens, 
and shades of death’.) These are minor irritations, but a non- 
scholarly book needn’t be unscholarly. And there ought to be an 
index. But it is a book which ought to be read, and about a third of it 
is of real value. 


CHRISTOPHER RICKS, 


THE MAP OF CLAY. By Jack Clemo. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


In an age so barren of poetry as this it is strange to open a book of 
verse and be reminded on the first page of the young D. H. Law- 
rence; stranger still to recognize a sober sweetness which recalls 
George Herbert; and strangest of all to detect the unmistakable 
note of an original poet. 


With tasteless ironies 
You fill my days for me. ... 


One’s first impression is of a clean and gallant elegance. All this in 
the first half-dozen pages. And then one remembers — what the 
poems tend to make one quite forget - Mr Causley’s brief but 
excellent introduction. This informs, or reminds, the reader that 
the author of these poems is a man who has endured in his life a 
giant’s share of ‘tasteless ironies’, in the form of almost, but not 
quite, permanent blindness and deafness — which he once described 
in conversation, having compared himself to a clay phoenix, as ‘all 
this singeing of feathers mythical and mystical birds have to go 
through’. Not being himself a mythical bird, he is clearly a mystical 
one; and whether or not it is necessary for a complete understanding 
of his remarkable poems, it is certainly interesting to know that he is 
the son of an illiterate Cornish clay-worker who was killed in the 
first World War and that he still lives with his mother in the four- 
roomed cottage near St Austell where he was born in 1916. 

The poems are not difficult, as modern poems go, but it would 
require a prolonged study of them, and of the author’s other works, 
to follow the process by which he has reached his present state of 
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impressive certitude and magnanimity. The tone is often grim: 


Yes, I might well grow tired 
Of slighting flowers all day long 


Should I find my personal pulse of prayer 
If I turned from the broken, scarred 

And unkempt land, the hard 

Contours of dogma, colourless hills? 

Is there a flower that thrills 

Like a frayed rope?... 


No doubt there is a clue to this in Karl Barth, to whom one of the 
poems is addressed, and in ‘the narrow text that yields infinity’, 
But in the later poems there are flashes of a rather surprising kind 
of ecstasy: 


Bernadette, on your bleak verge 

You could scarcely dream 

How a jazz-throb gives the ultimate purge; 

How the Cross bends closer to the neon-gleam 

Than to the grim grotto; how a soul unscarred 

By mystic snow and border-stream 

May flash the healthier vision, spangled and starred. 


Yet perhaps more powerful still is one of the bleakest poems in the ) 


book, The Broad Winter, addressed to C. H. Spurgeon: 


You see what form the judgment takes, 

What harvest faithless generations reap: 

The folds half empty, no clean pasture for the sheep; 
Soil sterile where the liberal waters swirled. ... 








But the poems are so closely-wrought that quotation can do no more | 


than illustrate the argument; it cannot convey the quality of the 
verse. Two poems are addressed to D. H. Lawrence, and others to 
Kierkegaard, T. F. Powys, and Thomas Hardy; and it will cer- 
tainly not occur to the reader to question the poet’s right to address 
them familarly. 


Just how the Verse Industry, the interminable annotators of | 


—— 


Yeats—Pound-Graves—Auden-etc., would classify Mr Clemo’s | 


poetry I do not know; but lovers of literature will welcome it with 
astonishment and gratitude. 
RICHARD REES. 


A BUNDLE OF SENSATIONS. By Goronwy Rees. (Chatto and 
Windus. 18s.) 


This must be the best book of its kind for many years. Mr Goronwy 


Rees has collected half a dozen autobiographical sketches, of which | 
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four in particular are so excellent as to make autobiography seem 
the ideal form for a contemporary writer. Two of these are about | 
army life. The author joins the Territorial Army just before the 
outbreak of the war in 1939 and is immediately adopted as ‘mate’ 
by a broken-down East End boxer. 


I decided that, technically, he must belong to the lumpenproletariat, 
but at the same time he seemed to possess a kind of virtue which Marx 
had not attributed to that class. 


In the second army sketch Goronwy Rees has risen so high as to be 
Montgomery’s personal representative at the planning of the Dieppe 
raid. His descriptions, in the first sketch, of his mates Whitey and 
Foxy and, in the second, of Lord Montgomery, are memorable; his 
account of the raid is riveting, and appalling. 

The other two outstanding sketches describe a summer when he 
was tutor in the home of an East Prussian land-owner, just before | 
Hitler, and a period of three months in a hospital ward under the 
National Health Service, after the war. It would be difficult to 
overpraise the description of the impact upon an_ intellectual 
Socialist undergraduate of the life of the East Prussian aristocracy, , 
or the account of the characters and conversations in the hospital 
ward. One could quote indefinitely. Here he is describing his | 
undergraduate enthusiasm for the decadent Weimar Germany of | 
‘Herr Issyvoo’: 


Germany was for us at the opposite extreme from everything we 
disliked in the land of our fathers; Germany, indeed, had done her 
best to kill our fathers, and we were not ungrateful to her for her 
efforts and sympathized with her failure. 


And here is an evening out with his Territorial sergeant: 


. . what he really wanted of the women he picked up was conversa- 
tion, company, friendliness, gossip, and an opportunity to satisfy his 
devouring curiosity about their lives and about their clients. Fornica- 
tion was only a brief mechanical interlude in a relationship that was 
essentially social...when, after a surprisingly short absence he 
returned, it was not to boast of his sexual adventures but to tell me 
some new and fascinating social fact he had discovered in the course 
of them; for it seemed that Sergeant Bulford went rambling on even 
at the summit of pleasure. 


He notices in a N C O’s night-club off the Strand that although 
there are ‘curious games of chance of a startlingly obscene character, | 
the atmosphere i is ‘strangely innocent and respectable’. 

It is one of the attractive qualities of this brilliant book that it | 
displays not only the great intelligence which recommended the | 
author to Lord Montgomery and to the British Political Adviser in | 
Germany after the war, but also the gift of an innocent eye which | 
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can detect innocence in the unlikeliest places. The genuineness of 
this gift is confirmed by the ease with which he can make friends at 
both extremities of the intellectual and social scales. 

RICHARD REES, 


CRIME SHEET 


THE SMARTEST GRAVE. By R. J. White. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Crime novel about a plausible and well-portrayed rogue who, in 
late Victorian times, brings a French brunette of uncertain age toa 
lonely Anglian farmhouse, loses her, and in due course loses a 
second woman, his liberty, and his life — but neither his dignity nor 
his high opinion of himself. Literate and often amusing. Joint 
winner of the Don’s Crime Novel Competition. 


MESSAGE FROM SIRIUS. By Cecil Jenkins. (Collins. 12s. 6d.) 


Murder of Tony Bayre, singer, film star, composer, etc., idol of the 
masses and classes alike, by an unknown killer, ‘Sirius’, as a matter 
of principle. Interesting milieu and characters, highly intelligent, 
also highly talky. Joint winner of the Don’s Crime Novel Com. 
petition. 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO BABY JANE? By Henry Farrell. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 135. 6d.) 


An aging and crippled former film-star, being cared for by a sister 
who had herself been a childhood star known as Baby Jane, begins 
to fear she may be in danger of being murdered. A psychological 
thriller mainly concerned with the two sisters. Well done, but a 
little shrill. 


THE CLIFF FACE. By David Buckingham. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 


A film director goes to Cornwall to help in the making of a training 
film, finds the man he was to replace killed by a fall from a cliff, and 
in trying to sort out various confusions in the Film Unit is very 


nearly killed himself. Only fair. 


THREE AT WOLFE’S DOOR. By Rex Stout. (Collins. 10s. 6d.) 


Three long short stories featuring the orchid-growing Nero Wolfe 
and his more active, less intelligent assistant, Archie Goodwin: 
one about murder over blinis and caviar at a gathering of gourmets; 
one about a corpse found in a taxi; and the third about murder at 
a roping contest held on the terrace of a Park Avenue penthouse. 
Reasonably readable. 

MARJORIE BREMNER. 








